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The Conflict of Criticism. 


T was said by one of those 
wits who know so well 
how the paradox they 
love never carries further 
than when it bears as it 
flies a little truth tosteady 
it, that the world has 
always to choose between 
two schools of criticism ,— 
between that which thinks 
much, but does not write, 
and that which writes 
with the very smallest 
expenditure of thinking. 
It is certain that there 
is ever a strong flow of 

critical opinion among the 

public which runs on con- 
currently with the unfailing 
stream of published critical 
comments, but is quite inde- 
pendent of it. It is not 
because entire classes do 
not read criticiams of works 
of art,—nay, do not read at 
al),—that they have not 
their own preferences aud predilections. If 
they do not read on such subjects, still less, 
of course, do they write; and it may be 
that they scarcely talk upon them, and in 
consequence are exempt from the influence 
which might reach them indirectly through 
the conversation of those who make it their 
business to keep themselves abreast, as it is 
called, of current literatare. Criticism the most 
vigorous,—vigorous for good or for ill,—beats 
vainly upon the exterior of forms of opinion 
that are entirely ont of relation to it. Such 
opinion goes through its own changes and trans- 
formations quite independently of literary in- 
struction as to how it should, or of studious 
forecasts as to how it must, develop. Profes- 
sional criticism is surprised and naturally a 
little indignant at such contumacy. Solecisms 
in taste which it has denounced with energy 
and unanimity, and pursued without remorse of 
epithets from one universal exhibition to 
another, persist in living on, and if they die out 
at last only leave their places vacant to be 
oceupied by some unexpected eccentricity which 
repadiates allegiance to constituted,—to self- 
constituted,— authority with equal effrontery. It 

Cannot, indeed, be expected that the arts wil! 

be less subject to such surprises of self-asser- 

tion on the part of those whom, after all, the 
arts chiefly concern, than is the case even in 

Tespect of political affairs. Statesmen here are 

the correlatives of artists, and leader-writers of 

critics; and it is written in the annals of al! 
countries that the keenest political writers are 
frequently. too much concerned to. hold their 

— a competitors of their own class, to 

quite aware of the need of watch 

both together have not got into an ate ae 

returning into itself, while the main stream is 











carrying opinion,—effective opinion,—fairly out 
of their sight. 

The political critics are assuredly seldom want- 
ing in self-confidence; daily and weekly, as we 
know, they declare, with a degree of assurance 
not over-matched by any critic of the arts that 
flourish in a more tranquil atmosphere, what is 
the most pressing requirement of theday,—what 
policy the world has acquiesced in and finally 
accepted,—what maxims of prudence or of 
duty repudiated once for all; they are quite 
ready to take the moral responsibility,—the 
material rests elsewhere,—of recommending 
what measures to originate, promote, or have 
nothing to do with. How, then, should the/! 
critics of the arts not be subject to like hallu- 
cinations? I¢ is not unnatural for a critic, as 
assiduous as conscientious, to flatter himself that. 
he'is, on the one hand, cultivating public taste 
by thoughtfal and appreciative suggestions of 
what to admire, buy, and avoid; and, on the 
other, as intermediate between artist and 
public, that he is true spokesman of the inar- | 
ticulate,—interpreting the desires and the 
needs of the outside world, which is eager for | 
the solace of enduring beauty. 

Now, if it be the fact that the critics of seid 
might really be the oracles that they may very | 
honourably aspire to be, nothing certainly is | 
more desirable than that they should find means, 
of getting at this independent and unregulated | 
opinion with something like success ; but this 
independent opinion, if for once it breaks 
silence, may have a word to say of its own. And 
this first word may sound to ears accustomed 
to more delicate consideration,—it may be harsh, 
and it may be insolent,—as the words of the 
rebellious or recently emancipated are apt to 
sound to the privileged and dignified. It should 
not surprise us, though .we may demur, if the 
protest avers that criticism has itself, while 
abundantly vocal, not to say vociferous, been 
somewhat blind and somewhat deaf,—that it 
bas too hastily assumed that all prevalent direc- 
tions of taste were adequately reflected, as in @ 
mirror, by one set of literary critics or another ; 
that in consequence, its representation to public 
commissioners, to Governments, bave often been 
unfortunately at variance with the real and the 
better preferences of a public which has most 
right to be considered, but is without a proper 
advocate. The mischief, so runs the protest, is 
not limited by the action of authoritative criti- 
cism upon boards and committees ; it tells with 
much the same effect upon numbers of private 
individuals who happen to be without the pale 
of taste and criticism in any sense, but who 
accept from the professions what professional 
criticism bas sanctioned, and who thus become the 
unconscious means of afflicting the world with 
intrusive spectacles repugnant to all its sensi- 
bilities, but which it is perforce constrained to 
pase near, and in consequence to look on. 

There are many causes at work which tend to 
keep public opinion and published opinion 
asunder and ignorant of each other’s course, 
whether their directions are parallel or diver. 





gent. Their directions, no doubt, occasionally 
and for a time coincide; this must needs be 
when the permutations and commutations of 
both are so constant and diversified, but any 
such casual conjunction is apt to operate on ihe 
whole deceptively. Those who have been 
assuming all along to guide public opinion take 
credit for what is but an accident, as proof of 
habitual attention to their precepts, and they 
assume a continuance of such regard when even 
incidental and fallacious hints of docility are 
no longer forthcoming. 

In all arts and in all sciences there are a 
practical and a literary history running on 
together; and some of the most important 
epochs of the practical tarning-points which are 
decisive of direction for generations, the 
deposition or first development of germs of 


later revolutions, escape the notice of literature, 


necessarily, it may be, sometimes, but not 
always so,—very often in consequence of blind 
pre-occupation with commentary upon a former 
violent but scarcely unexhausted movement. It 
is much if the story of the true commencement 
of steam navigation is not as difficult to deter- 
mine as that of the authorship of Eicon Basi- 
like, or as desperate as that of the date and 
name of the inventor of the fusee of the pocket- 
watch. We cannot be secure at the present 
time that the conditions of a revolutionary 
movement in architectural taste or practice, any 
more than of political counterpoise and social 
distribution, are not in secret and unconscious 
progress among classes of society, important 
both by numbers and wealth, though they 
neither talk nor write about art, and scarcely 
read, indeed, or read but casually; and all this, 
\it may be, while talking and writing, are in ex- 
| cited activity upon questions which the world 
will presently find it has lost interest in, and 
does not want or care to have answered, either 
in one sense or another. 

Taste in art, and appreciation, good or bad, of 
design, have frequently, therefore, a practical 
outcome in the decisions of those who never 
formulate a principle or recognise a canon in 
words. They take what they like, if what they 
like only presents itself, at no further instiga- 
tion than because they like it ; they say nothing 
and probably, if put to question, they might 
appear to have thought nothing. It is most 
certain, however, that the decision in any such 
case ia the resultant of a conflict or a conjunc- 
tion of thoughts and feelings which in them- 
selves are powers as certainly operant, however 
unexpressed, as latent heat is a factor in the 
production of ice or the generation of steam- 
The undefined mental process may be common. 
place enongh; it may be nothing better than 
acquiescence in a set of fashion, or a yielding to 
reaction from a late impression in favour of 
novelty of any kind, or a welcome of relief from 
the accidental tedium of a moment before ; but 
more than this is concerned in not unfrequont 
| cases which are worthy of all respectful con- 
' sideration. It is when the truly cultivated, 


however,—let us not say illiterate,—but un- 
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iP | literary, minds evince the all but instinctive | 


trath of their sensibility to propriety and 
beauty, and lend the genuine force of character 
to originate some movement which is to prove 
itself worthy and capable of the best vitality ; 
the action of such minds is like that of 
‘« _—e the elements 

That know not what nor why, but do effect 
iq Rare issues by their operance.”’ 
, The decisions of such in matters of taste, of 
style, of design, are as independent of recog- 
nized and formulated processes of reasoning, 
inductive, deductive, or of any other kind, if 
other kind there be, but may oe quite as infal- 
lible, as is the adoption by a painter of one tint 
rather than another, from which it is all but 
indistinguishable. , 
It is not, however, that we may not hear im- 
pressions as to matters of taste on the part of 
laymen,—the private and unprofessional, —enun- 
ciated about the world on some occasions loudly 
enough and positively enough. This is quite 
independently of any comment or clamour by 
i the professed amateurs, who are, for the most 
; part, in too close relations with the professional 





sary as a’ mere consideration of literary chiaro- 
scuro, that a critic should not entirely forego 
the resources of vehement contrast, the casti- 
gating flail has its opportanity in dealing with 


the defunct. ‘Speak ont,” says Pope :— 
« Speak out, and bid me blame no rogues at all. 
) Yes, strike that Wild, I'll justify the blow. 
P. Strike ? Why the man was z 
Who now that obsolete example P 


It matters little who or which of the departed 
Reynolde, 
Raffaelle,—it will be but rarely that the indig- 
provoked | i 
to as ardent a vindication as that of Welcker in 
favour of the impugned modesty of Sappho,— 
as rarely, perhaps,as any hasty accuser will, 
like the failing Buttmann, raise himself on his 
death-bed to admit a mistake,—unable to die wearinese, 

repara-|chance of moving, at least with the majorit 
tion to the memory of a woman who had been 


is depreciated,—Barry, Fuseli, 


nation of a votary of the past will be 


with a mind at ease until he had made 


dead above two thousand years. 
Critical severity,—published critical severity, 


—as regards the living, is driven by very stress 
of circumstances to abstain from over-violent 
and still more from virulent denunciation of 


crudity or incompetence or decline, and to em- 





: critics to be regarded as other than their light- 
f armed corps of skirmishers. From the abso- 
lately independent expression of opinion we may | 
be disposed to leave out of consideration the | 
simply ignorant; but it is too true that the, 
abundance of this helps, unfortunately, to drown | 
many clear and distinct voices, which would be 
well worth attending to. These are the voices 
which deliver themselves with a degree of 
freedom that distinguishes them in some re- 
spects to an advantage from the frankest 
avowals of published criticism. The very fact 
that a spoken word dies as it is delivered is 
apology for its manifestation, during its brief 
existence, of some exceptional vivacity. With 
the printed word it is different,— 


‘* Vox audite perit, litera scripta manet,”’ 


The restraints which rightly operate on the 
pablie eritic, if they sometimes hamper him, do 
not affect the private individual who converses 
among friends, and invites, as he provokes, a 
rejoinder at the moment if his denunciation be 
oo stringent. Whether he talk with the sym- 
pathetic or the unsympathetic, he talks as an 
individual, and does not claim authority as re- 
presentative. If he is confident enough to assume 
that his likes and dislikes are those of a multi- 
tude, he does not address a multitude or con- 
cede to a multitude the right to quote his dicta 
as proclaimed under circumstances that give 
them more weight than pertains to an absolute 
unit. A private critic is at full liberty to have 
the courage of his opinions,—the French phrase, 
which, Anglicised, imports, the courage to speak 
out opinions with distinctness proportionate to 
the courageousness of the opinions themselves ; 
and his opinions may rise unchecked to whatever 
height of courage his conscience and his intel- 
lectual perspicacity prescribe. Such is their 
best chance of usefulness, however the chance 
may come to nothing from the drowning hubbub 
of equally loud and quite as bold, but less valu- 
able or only detrimental enunciations. It is not 
£0, however, with the purveyor of public 
criticism. Even when he is at such safe dis- 
tance from the law of libel that it is out of sight 
entirely, his movements are beset by other 
perils; he is much in the same difficulty as a 
censor of bad art that Pope affected to be per- 
plexed by in his self-assumed function of satirist 
and denouncer of moral aberrations :— 
Tell me, which knave is lawful game, which not ? 
Must great offenders, once escaped the crown, 


Like royal harts, be never more run down ? 
Admit your law to spare the knight requires, 





Suppose I censure,—you know what I mean ,— 
To save a bishop, may I name a dean ? 
_F. A dean, sir? No, his fortune is not made; 
You hurt a man that’s rising in the trade. 
P. If not the tradesman who sets up to-day, 
Mauch less the ’prentice who to-morrow may. 

It may appear to some,—but they will for 
the most part be the sufferers,—that criticism 
is a fanction which is now not exercised over- 
tenderly. When sensitiveness is taken into 
account, the scourge must fall lightly indeed if 
it does not provoke an exclamation against 
malignant cruelty or heartless caprice; but we 
do not think that public criticism at present 
often errs in these directions. The function is 
pretty universally exercised under control of 
various social restraints which second the 


, result is to induce, in those of whom the 
utterances command most attention, both 
, politic and sympathetic reticence. If it is neces: 





ploy silence as the most available instrament of 
rebuke. The motive may be traly kind for what 
in the very largest sense may not be strictly 
_just when public interests have a claim to con- 
| sideration ; but it will not always commend itaelf 


to the ignored as kindness. And to ignore may 


often indeed be neither kindness nor justice in any 


sense or direction, as it may be prompted by any 


motive rather than an intention to be kind or 


a resolution to be just. Such dealing which 


may seem the quintessence of negation, has 


even scarcely a negative characteristic when it 


provokes a contrast with exaggerated undue 
laudation bestowed elsewhere, and especially if 
upon &@ direct competitor. The time-honoured 


illastration of bathos then almost ceases to be 
paradoxical under such positive provocation :— 


“ A horrid silence first invades the ear, 
And in that stillness we a tempest fear.” 


It is well for the general world if the tempest 


does not break in an outburst of counter exag- 


geration from the friends of the unfairly 
Thus it is that schools become 
consolidated by opposition which protest against 
each other as vehemently by their relative 
isolation as if in constant interchange of carping 


neglected. 


and reproach. The more decidedly each school 
excludes the other from its sympathies, the 
more close becomes its own consolidation; 
and the principle of inner coherence is certain, 
sooner or later, to be “‘ mutual admirationism ” 
in its most concentrated form. 

All this exposition of development seems 
simple enough as a mere matter of natural his- 
tory. We need not draw very exactly upon a 
recondite theory of mental evolution to see thus 
far; nor is it necessary to support the general 
theory by citation of instances which could not 
but be invidious, if we allow ourselves to sup- 
pose that such might be readily forthcoming; 
the thought, perhaps may occur in such @ case, 
if all is so self-evident,— 

** It needs no ghost, my lord, rise from the grave 
To tell us this,” 
True,—most true; and yet it may be worth 
telling ; and told, indeed, it must be for present 
convenience, if we are to complete the survey 
which we have in hand, of the relation of pub- 
lished criticism to the more loose, or more or 
less defined opinions upon matters of criticism 
among the public,—articulate and inarticulate. 

Criticism, which takes opposite departures 
and hardens into schools, is liable before long, 
as surfaces cool and central heat intensifies, to 
become a matter of cliques. The contrast then 
with uncovenanted public opinion becomes more 
like absolute contrariety than ever. The inter- 
change of ideas, which proceeds between the 


critics, and is enlivened by interference of |i 


artists, designers, amateurs, is exciting enough 
to make all parties to the dialogue forget that 
their voices sometimes reach but very little 
distance beyond their well-defined and well- 
protected circle. And the warmth of discus- 
sion tends to make all parties to it positive to a 
degree that is astonishing to outsiders, should 
they happen to overhear. “Tom Macaulay,” 
said Lord Melbourne,—at least he is said to 
have said,—“ Tom Macaulay is always so cock- 
sure; 1 wish I could be as certain about any- 
thing as he seems to be about everything !”’ 
The difficulty of the public is much the same as 


that of the genial and witty 
constantly, at a crisis which calls for decision 


respecting rival designs, be only too happy to 












































ha decided opinion, b 

ve a dec op at unluckil 

see its way to adopting one. The A aePad 
not exactly in the public, and suspense may be 


@ better proof of trae force of characte 
that manifestation of will which consists 
obstinate adhesion 


i and for the 
accept whatever style is recommended 4 
noisiest or the most plausible and honey. 
tongued expositor of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful who has the vogue of the hour. 

This is the occasion when the world is in the 
dilemma of abandoning itself in the matter of 
art to indifference, or continuing to flounder in 
bewilderment, which offers an opportunity that 
may be seized, either by a charlatan ora man 
of genius. If ever an outrageous oddity is to 
gain acceptance, and have ite run in the teeth 
of all current criticism, sound or unsound, and 
at last, to the confusion of all simple good sense, 
now is its time. Bat now is also the occasion 
when one who is endowed with the more 
genuine and honest sagacity that pertains to 
mother wit, can divine and in the dumb 
aspiration with which the brooding world is 
oppressed. At such a time it is that bold origi. 
nality satisfies a need of the world by the very 
fact of going counter to all its previously most 
inveterate habits of thought and reverence; 
breaking with tradition in every direction, it 
gives definite expression to thoughts which had 

been ing in the general mind,—gives 

form and order,—a local habitation and a name, 
to things not definitely known before,—unknown 
entirely except as elements of very positive but 
seemingly unaccountable discomposure. 
studious criticism is of real worth, it is bound to 
make proof of it at such a time when the world 
breaks loose from its favourite canons as if from 
hampering trammels,—to recognise that such 
revulsions have a meaning, and to give all help 
to render it clear, to pursue it to its uttermost 
developments, and to render its sober teaching 
available for bringing back the art of office or 
stadio, the criticism of lecture or journal, into 
harmony for once with enlightened and whole 
some popular taste. 








“THE PROFESSION OF AN ARCHITECT.” 


From an article in the sarrent number of the 
British Quarterly Review, it would seem that the 
captious gentleman who got into such hot water 
some time since by his misrepresentations of 
the state of modern architecture in the Quarterly 
Review, when he adduced an ugly compo-front 
of a little back-street meeting-room as the one 
successful effort of modern architecture, because 
it was built from workmen’s designs, has now 
found a home in the of the British 
Quarterly. There can be no doubt of its being 
the same hand; and, tg belo - 

us to sn that there can 
ta capable 5 pa A of this kind. We 


are the last to deny that there is mach that 


calls for amendment in modern architectaral 
system and practice; but it will not be by such 
criticisms as this that any good will be dont 
where it is needed. The writer's powers 
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werk, and to take whatever sume gresping 
and exor bitant natures prompt them to 


Poet- Laureate has been guilty of nefarious 
bing of the public by making a fortune out of 


his poems, when Milton — a few pounds 
for his. It is any editor of a 
riodical of high claims should admit such 


Pheurdities into his pages. The only a 
tion that we can suggest fer the fact is 
the abuse of architects has become recently a 
fashionable amusement, and that 
tends in that direction is likely to be popular. 
We are by no means desirous to hold a brief for 
ing the profession in all matters through 
supporting the p 
thick and thin; on the contrary, we are very 
desirous that in regard to some they 
should see the error of their ways; but we must 
sey at the same time that we doubt if any set 
of men were ever subjected to such ignorant 
and stupid misrepresentation as architects at 
present meet with from those who are perfectly 
unfurnished with the requisite knowledge of the 
subject. In this latter we do not 
necessarily place the writer of the article we 
are commenting on. His statements and sneers 
appear to be the result, to a@ great extent, of 
wilful perversity combined with forgetfulness 
of the conditions of modern life. 

We had almost hoped we had heard the last 
of Wilars de Honnecourt, but he is prodaced 
here once more, and fac-similes of his drawings 
given, to show how different they are from 
modern architectural drawing. They are in- 
deed; they prove satisfactorily that whatever 
else Wilars de Honnecourt co’ do, he, at all 
events, could notdraw. Weareentirely against 
attaching undae importance to draughtsman. 
ship, and have always said that there was far 
too much time wasted over refinements of draw- 
ing in the present day; but to suppose that the 
neglect of any power of accurate drawing would 
tend to improve architectaral design is a para- 
dox which no one thought of until it pleased 
Providence to send us this Quarterly angel to 
enlighten us. Mere show-drawing, though on 
certain occasions perhaps pardonable, is a poor 
employment of time in the main; but whatever 
drawing an architect does execute should be 
correct in perspective, and artistic in style. As 
to the cant about the Mediseval buildings being 
executed without drawing, no one is in @ posi- 
tion to say that. All we can say for certain is 
that only a few drawings are preserved, and 
those are very rade. Bat a critic who imagines 
that such a building as the Parthenon could 
have been produced without carefal delineation 
and even calculation beforehand, does not know 
what he is talking about. It might not have 
been done with a T-square on Whatman’s paper, 
but in some analogous way the delicate propor- 
tions of such a building must have been worked 
out; and the want of, at any rate, equally 
accurate drawing for the Mediwval cathedrals 
may account for the very rough way in which 
the problems of vaulting were often got over; 
the curves and distances were not accurately 
calculated beforehand, and then they had to be 
adjusted by rule-of-thumb, sometimes very awk- 
wardly, in execution. To make out that this 
rule-of-thumb character is a beanty of the style 
18 mere prejudice ; and to imagine that the build- 
ings would have been any worse if the men who 
built them had been able to draw, is a conclu- 
sion that can only be arrived at by an entire 
perversion of logic. 

This sort of perversion, however, seems to 
pervade all the author's remarks, and his 
illustrations partake of it equally. He gives one 
of the large stone lamp-posts from Trafalgar 
Square, and labels it “an architect’s lamp- 
post” : It is one in fact, no doubt; but the in- 
sinuation intended to be conveyed is that this is 
the sort of thing most architects would use as a 
lamp-post. That is the ractice with 
the professed libellers of the ion; pick 
out some apparently stupid thing, its surround- 
288 not being referred to, that some one archi- 
tect has done, and represent it as the common 
Practice of architects,—a kind of proceeding 
Ne is, in plain English, little better than 


‘o carry a lamp, it is erected as a termination 


to a long line of balustrade 
Was not tolerably bul } and anything that 


Weak. It may be added that the metal gas- | i 


bracket shown on the posite sid 
of 
and called “workman's art,” is nt Atel ap 


traction. 


against them, or against some of them. We 


quantity of work, and doing it, practically, by 
proxy; that is to say, the design becomes the 


is the professed architect. If the writer had 
made more of this he might have produced a 
criticism which, so far as it went, it would have 
been difficult for any one to answer with effect. 
But the critic does not even know properly 
where the vulnerable point in the architectural 
profession is. It is not in the employment of a 
staff of draughtsmen, nor in the making of 
drawings. The latter are a necessity for every 
well-considered building which is to meet pro- 
perly the complicated demands of modern life, 
with all its social and sanitary refinements,— 
another point, by the way, which is quite for- 
gotten in considering the relation of modern 
architecture to Mediwval architecture. The 
practical problems of the latter were simple ; 
the practical problems of the former become 
more complicated every year. The employment 
of a staff of assistants is a necessity in almost 
every kind of professional work now, simply 
because the hurried conditions of modern life do 





| not allow time forone man todo what one could do 


| under other conditions and in other times. The 
| system of payment by percentage, about which 
|/so much nonsense has been talked, is not 
| directly answerable for any shortcomings of 

modern architecture. It may not be the best 
| system; but, ina business way, it seems to work 
‘fairly, and the insinuations made (which, of 
course, are not forgotten in the article under 

notice) as to the effect of the percentage system 

in indacing architects to increase the cost of a 
| work instead of trying to limit it, are just as 
applicable to half a dozen other professions. It 
is to the immediate interest of a solicitor to 
persuade you to a lawsuit, and to keep it going 
on as long as he can; it is to the immediate 
interest of a physician to drag out your illness, 
and to call as often as possible, so as to multiply 
his guineas; bat who in consequence accuses 
the whole body of solicitors and of physicians of 


placing their own interests before those of their 


clients and patients? And no one would ven- 
tare to write, and no respectable journal to print, 
such charges against the architectural profes- 
sion, but for the mere fact that for some reason 
the baiting of architects has become, as we said, 
a fashionable amusement with journalists, and 
the public are so ignorant of the whole matter 
that they take all they see in print to be true. 
So, again, with the charge, also repeated in the 
British Quarterly article, of taking commissions 
from tradesmen. There are small architects 
who do dirty jobs, very likely, as there are small 
lawyers who do so; but the charge, as generally 
made, is remarkable equally for impudence and 
ignorance. We have always failed in endeavours 
to obtain precise statements, when such chargee 
have been broadly made. But we do admit, and 
with regret, that there is not a little to be said in 
regard to the practice, by architects who have at- 
tained reputation, of taking more work than they 
can possibly give proper thought to, or even see to 
themeelves at all, and having it done en masse 
by a number of subordinates. There are some 
who might do this, but who have set their faces 
against it, and limit their work to what they can 
personally superintend ; and there are some who, 
we believe, do contrive to keep a mass of work 
under their personal influence to a greater extent 
than would be readily supposed possible. But 
for all this, the practice of architectural design 


















an upright iron 
lamp-post at the end of the Satalgenaniears 
balustrade, we have not a doubt that we should 
then have read a complaint of the flimsy cha- 
racter of modern ironwork designs,—“ a Mediz. 
val mason would have placed a noble maes of 
stone in such an important position,” &c., &o. 
Anything serves those whose only object is de. 


_ Our reason for noticing such writing as this 
is Rot on its own account. People who know so 
little of the subject as to be taken in by it are 
hardly worth considering, and those who know 
better would think that most of the critic’s 
statements answer themselves. But we desire 
to press on the notice of the architectural pro- 
fession the one point which a more logical 
writer might have made with considerable effect 


refer to the system of accepting too large a 


production of the office, and not of the man who 


directed his shafts mainly against this, he might j 
really “va ‘on good. ‘The existence of this 


practice gives to the article in the British 
Quarterly whatever smal] degree of point it may 
have, since the subject is more or less touched 
upon, though not systematically. For ourselves, 
we earnestly press upon architects who have 
attained reputation to consider seriously 
whether the mere increase of percentages can 
or ought to compensate for the unsatisfactory 
positio m which a man occupies who is credited 
with work which he cannot himself find time to 
design or look after, and is prechuded from 
giving to his buildings that degree of thought 
which he ought to consider as rightfully de- 
manded from him, and which is absolutely neces- 
sary to making any great building a real success, 
An architect in modern times is not and cannot 
be @ mere workman ; he is, besides the designer 
and contriver of the building, the necessary 
arranging and considering head in regard to 
the relations of his client with a great many 
different interests, all of which have to be fairly 
considered; and in this respect his position is 
# mach more weighty and more honourable one 
than that of a mere stone-mason, which is our 
Reviewer's notion of an architect. But if the 
arehkitect accepts more than he can manage, he 
then becomes practically a mere man of busi- 
ness; design goes to a mere secondary place, 
and is carried out on a semi-mechanical system 
by a number of draughtsmen and pupils, and in 
filling his purse he empties a great deal of the 
dignity of his calling. It is very desirable that 
those most concerned should think seriously of 
this. Perhaps it may be said that the one 
serious disadvantage of the percentage system 
of payment is that it rather fosters or gives 
excuse for this superfluity of undertaking on 
the part of the architect. A painter who gets 
& great reputation raises his price in proportion; 
if an architect could do so without running 
counter to the usual custom of the profession 
and the expectation of his clients, a much easier 
road out of the difficulty would be made than 
at present exists. Any system by which an 
architect could without seriously injuring his 
own worldly prospects restrict himself only to 
such work as he can really look after, design, 
and plan in person, would take away some 
oceasions of stumbling, and would do more for 
the good of modern architecture, probably, 
than the “revived imaginations” of the 
“emancipated under- workmen,” which are 
dwelt on by the British Quarterly reviewer, in 
a page which perhaps most peculiarly merits 
the epithet which may be applied to much of 
the article,—“ twaddle.” 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Tue determination of the equitable limit of 
the responsibilities of an employer, in case of 
injary to his servants, is rendered more difficult 
to us, by our habitual method of deciding cases 
of pecuniary claim, than is the case with any 
Continental nation governed by a Code. The 
problem which it is now sought to solve by 
legislation is to establish the equation between 
moral and legal responsibility. So hard have 
the framers and the amenders of our law found 
it to do this, that they have adopted the in- 
artificial method of referring every question of the 
kind on its own merits to the decision of twelve 
indifferent and often incompetent persons. In 
questions of damage we make the jury decide 
on the amount to be paid, as well as on the 
facta of the case. Such a mode of evading the 
difficulty is incomprehensiiic to the man of 
more orderly habit of thought, who expects to 
have all such points duly settled by the autho- 
rised ministers of the law. 

Those who are familiar with the action of 
French Courts in cases of what we call accident, 
are aware that a much sharper measure of 
retribution is dealt out to those whom it is now 
sought to render fully responsible than is likely 
ever to be the case in this country. Not even 
the most ardent advocate of the claims of the 
workman has proposed to visit the master with 
fine and imprisonment in case of disaster. The 
French law, on the other hand, entertains & 

resumption that if a man be killed or wounded 
¢ is due to some criminal neglect on the part 
of the master. It is not a mere question of 
compensating the widow for the loss of her 
husband, or the sufferer for the loss of his time, 
of his limbs, or for his suffering,—it 18 a question 
of ment. And this often assumes & 
form which to us would seem exceedingly un- 
ust. We can cite @ case that occurred five- 
and-twenty years ago in whick a railway 
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accident, —a thing then rare in France,— 
occurred on some part of the Chemin de Fer 
da Midi. Both the engineer-in-chief of the line, 
and the consulting engineer, whom it would 
seem to us the wildest stretch of arbitrary 
injustice to implicate in the matter, were con- 
demned to fine and imprisonment. The fine 
was not heavy,—a few hundred francs,—and 
tbe imprisonment was only for a few days. 
Bit each was the sentence. It was appealed 
from, with what result we do not now remember. 

We refer to this incident in support of the 
recommendation that the committee on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill shall endeavour to 
cali before them some witness who is familiar 
with the French law and practice in this 
respect. The contention of the employers 
of labour who had an interview with Mr. Glad- 
atone on the subject of the Bill was that capital 
would be frightened from investment by the 
proposed change of the law. Such a result 
would be as disastrous for the proprietors as for 
the purchasers of labour. It may, therefore, be 
of much service, as throwing light on this part 
of the question, to ascertain the exact position 
of the capitalist in such cases under the Code 
Napoleon, and the effect of such relation on 
French industry. 

As to the magnitude of the question, there can 
be no doubt. The representatives of the masters 
have spoken on this point more emphatically 
than those of the men. The coal-miners alone 
are estimated at 500,000, of whom 20 per cent., 
or 100,000, are said to be injured in an average 
year! This is a frightful percentage. The 
railway servants, whose case is probably the 
hardest of all, amount to upwards of 300,000; 
bat statistics as to minor injuries sustained by 
them are carefully withheld. In the mines it 
will be recollected that one of the most fertile 
causes of catastrophe is one that can in no way 
be laid at the door of the proprietors. Explo- 
sions, almost without an exception, are traceable 
to the breach of rules, and to the use by the 
ruiners of naked lights in spite of all regulations 
to the contrary. Such, no doubt, is the case. 
Bat let none of us who enjoy the open light of 
day, or the comfort of well-lighted apartments, 
be too harsh in our condemnation of what occurs 
in the darkness of the mine. That darkness 
presses at times on the miners like a shroud. 
Tae most frequent cause of death in mines, next 
to explosion, is fall from the roof. This is a 
danger to which the workman is chiefly exposed 
in the more advanced part of the workings. It 
is a danger which is felt to be present at every 
blow of the pick. The great preservative is 
light. If the miner can see distinctly what he 
is doing, he is in less danger of bringing down 
the roof than if he works in obscurity. The light 
thrown from the safety lamp, whether the Davy 
ot the Geordie, is altogether insufficient to show 
the exact state of the roof. Hence, no doubt, in 
shunning one danger, the miner often runs into 
another; and in endeavouring, for the sake of 
safety, to throw more light on his work, he falls 
a prey to the terrible fire-damp. 

In cases where danger is thus normal, the 
proposal to effect something in the way of the 
iesurance of the life of the men is one that 
demands the most serious attention. If such a 
proposal were so carried out as to throw entirely 
oo the men a responsibility which ought to be 
shared by the masters, it would be unworthy of 
discassion. There are sound reasons against 
weakening the responsibility of the managers 
of mines. But on the other hand, in case of 
any compulsory assurance, the premium must 
be covered by the wages. It would thus come, 
in great part or altogether, out of the master’s 
pocket. And if to this be added, as proposed 
by some of the employers, the condition that an 
equal amount of insurance premium should be 
paid by masters and by men, it looks as if some 
fair distribution of at least pecuniary responsi- 
‘bility were not impossible. The great cost of ex. 

plosions to the owners of mines must also be 
borne in mind. It is not, however, in mines 
alone that a general life insarance is worth con. 
sideration. It was proposed some years ago, by 
one of the old lientenants of Robert Stephenson 
that every railway ticket should be madea policy 
of insurance. The fraction which it would be 
necessary to add to the fares in order to 

out that object woald be inconsiderable. Lit}. 
gation would be prevented; and prompt com- 
pensation afforded by such a plan; while the 
cost of accidents, if they occurred, would be 
spread over the general average of the yearly 
working, and the inducement held out to avoid 
mischief would be palpable. If the insurance 


question be debated before the committee, it is 
desirable that not only miners, bat railway 
servants, should be regarded as incladed in the 
provision. And if servants, why not passengers ? 
Anything that can prevent litigation in such 
cases is, so far, desirable. Anything that can 
spread over a wide area the pinch of an unex- 
pected demand, is desirable. The only point in 
which such provisions are to be regarded with 
jealousy is the danger that they should weaken 
the sense of responsibility. It does not follow 
that this would be the case. There are even 
some reasons for thinking that greater, instead 
of less care, would be taken by the insured 
workman, if he had also an interest (as would 
be fair) in the profits of the insurance. But it 
is not anythiog short of actual experience that 
will! definitively settle this part of the question. 
We trust that the two points of foreign practice, 
and of compulsory insurance, will receive the 
full attention of the committee, whatever be 
its form, to which the discussion of the details 
of the matter may be entrusted. 

It will be observed that the Government Bill 
has already called forth the formal protest, on 
one hand of the capitalists, on the other hand of 
the working men. It may, perhaps, be argued 
that this is a proof of the impartiality of the 
measure. It is more sure that it is a proof of 
the extreme difficulty of the case. The matter, 
no doubt, is uigent. It is, in our opinion, 
perhaps more urgent in the case of the servants 
of the railway companies than in any other. 
But this urgency must not be allowed to be an 
excuse for hasty legislation. A year’s delay would 
be to be deplored. But the passing of a tenta- 
tive or ill-considered measure would be a greater 
evil. It is very important that those interested 
should be made aware, as soon as possible, of 
what is to follow the pro form4 second reading 
of the Bill. If it is possible to mature a well- 
considered measure within two months, so much 
the better. If not, this should at once be 
stated, and both master and man would then be 
at liberty to tarn te that which is in their own 
power,—the organisation of mutual insurance. 








LIONS AND EAGLES. 


Havine descanted chiefly on the lion in our 
former remarks,* we now turn attention to 
his representative in the air,—the eagle; and, 
as we mentioned the tiger as a perhaps equally 
powerful though baser version of the king of the 
forests, so the vulture, in like manner, comes 
into the category of comparison with the eagle 
in the empire of the air. 

The great vulture of the Andes, the Condor, 
is a creature of even wider spread of wing than 
the largest of our eagles,—the Golden or the 
Imperial. Moreover, he has a mode of flight 
which is most lordly, and which much puzzles 
naturalists and meteorologists. He will soar 
for hours in the far-away upper regions of the 
air, as is testified by those who have had the 
opportunity of watching his proceedings, with- 
out any perceptible movement of his pinions. 
Wheeling in curves at a vast height, he sweeps 
in great circles, ascending and descending with- 
out a flap of his wiugs. How this can be done 
within the laws of nature is not explained, but 
that it is so seems to be thoroughly authenti- 
cated. One of the keenist of our naturalists, 
after recounting his testimony of this mar- 
vellous power, and relinquishing an attempt to 
account for it, concludes by saying, “‘ However 
this may be, it is truly wonderful and beautifal 
to see 20 great a bird, hour after hour, without 
any apparent exertion, wheeling and gliding 
over mountain and river.” 

It may be added that, in these days of man 
attempting to do everything, this mystery of 
floatage has encouraged aéronautes in their hopes 
and speculations of navigating the air in a fashion 
that holds ont more promising possibilities of 
directing their course at will than the agency of 
balloons. Moving on planes of air, they point out, 
must be the method of the great bird of the 
Andes; and moving on planes of air must be, 
they conclude, the system by which we too must 
soar, and some of the later aérial machines have 
been contrived on this principle. 

No idea of movement could be more magni- 
ficent than this imperial mode of flight without 
exertion. The gods of Olympus might have 
adopted it without derogation ; we recollect, how- 
ever, no mention of it in Homer. It is true that 
the Condor is of the New, not of the Old, world; 








* Bee p. 653, ante, 













































until he is but a telescopic point to human gen 


keen 
eye, and how small must thence 
the details of the surface of our globe! 
From dwelling 80 much above he may well have 
acquired his characteristic iook of disdain, and 
accustomed to miles on miles of distance, he 
may, even when confined in a cage, neturally 
look over our heads, far away, with a lofty in. 
souciance. Or, thus aleo, when he turns his 
glance towards you and looks you in the face, 
he, in common with the lion, may well seem to 
look straight through you, and beyond, ont at 
the back of your head, as if there were nothing 
in the way, or that his sight brooked no inter. 
ruption. 

Notwithstanding, however, the somewhat 
superior extent of wing of one or two of the 
varieties of vulture, the larger eagles are much 
more formidable than these, their cousins, in the 
size and power of their talons ; and it is with 
these they kill, and not with their beak. When 
an eagle dashes on & swan or other quarry in 
mid air, he strikes him down with a blow of his 
wing, and then, following him, seizes him by the 
breast with his outspread talons, which, with a 
mighty, concentrated grasp, he drives across 
each other into the chest, and his victim is 
dead. The lion also kills his game mostly by a 
stroke of his paw, and his teeth come into play 
afterwards, so that in this respect the hanting 
and warlike proceedings of the lion and eagle 
bear resemblance to each other. It is not very 
common, we believe, for eagles to fight on wing 
in the upper air; but, a yeur or two ago, in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, there was a very 
spirited representation of such a combat. 

In that powerful and pictaresque novel, 
“ Salathiel,” occurs a most stirring description 
of a pitched battle between a horde of lions and 
a Roman cohort. It is too long to transcribe, 
but it ie well worth seeking in the pages of that 
romance. It reads as if its motivo had been 
taken from Rubens’s famous contest of lious 
with men on horseback, which is conceived in 
ali the gorgeous exuberance and vigoar of bis 
style, and carried out with even more than his 
usual power. 

In a rare and very elaborate illustrated work 
treating of events in the history of a Venetian 
family, entitled, “Numismata Viroram illos- 
trium ex Barbadica Gente,” eagles are frequently 
introduced as emblems of certain States, and 
naturally also, the lion of St. Mark, in illustra- 
tion of occurrences in the history of Venice, 
often finds a place. The eagles, however, are 
done more justice to than the lions in these 
engravings, which, in most respects, are ad- 
mirable as compositions, including figures avd 
groups, beautifully designed in the style of 
Raffaelle. The eagles are of the Imperial! Roman 
type; but the lions are extraordinary grinviog 
monsters, mostly, also, represented with wing:, 
as special to the lion of St. Mark, who accom- 
panied the bones of his patron to Venice. 
St. Theodore originally occupied the position of 
protector of this city; but about 815 A.D. some 
Venetian merchants epee to have made a raid 
upon the sepulchre of the Evangelist, ia Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, and removed to their own 
town his cherished relics. Over these eventually 
arose the magnificent and gorgeous church of 
St. Mark, the present scheme of restoration of 
which has of late afforded so fertile a subject 
for discussion. St. Theodore was de sa 
St. Mark reigned in his stead, and his sac r 
daimon, the winged lion, becoming the accepte 
typical symbol of Venice, still airs his pinions 
on the lofty granite column, with Byzantine 
capital, of the Queen of the Adriatic. _. 

As is well known to all familiar with sar 
religious art, the Evangelists, in pictorial “tl ’ 
sculptured representations, have been frequent) 
portrayed as accompanied by figures of mer 
oreatares, founded, in some degree eee vi 
on the vision of Mockinl es og esas tae 
A 1 in whioh t rs 
i mean like an ox; the third hed the ne 
of aman; and the fourth was like oe oo 

i i ns 0 aes 
The association of pines the Evangelists 
does not seem to have been accepted in a. 
art until the fifth centary, The device Hi 
theless, when adopted, appears to have *0 
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ready favour, and to have soon come extensively 


ion these occasions St. Matthew isattended by 

boy, sometimes called a cherub, as 
aman or boy, with our 
the Evangelist commences his Pa 

7d’s human genealogy : St. Mark by the , 

ityi Lord’s Royal dignity, and also 

as testifying our . : 
as an ancient prophetic emblem of the Messiah, 
“the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” In addition 
to this, although the above bolic reasons 
seem to be sufficient, another been given, 

isi urious m belief in the 
arising from @ © 
Middle , that the of the lion were 
born dead, but after three days were awakened 
to vitality by the breath of their parent : this 
being taken as emblematic of our Lord’s period 
of death and resurrection. 

St. Luke, as he dwells in his sacred record on 
the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ, was 
attended by an ox as @ sacrificial animal ; while 
St. John, as especially contemplating and setting 
forth our Lord’s Divine nature, is accompanied 
by an eagle, the symbol of the highest flight of 
thought and of celestial inspiration. The lion 
also escorts the representations of St. Jerome, 
as suggestive of the forest in which he dwelt; 
bat it is not in that case the winged lion, which 
is solely appropriate to the Evangelist. 3 

In the province of sacred poetry and art it 
is acceptable that these emblematic specula- 
tions, personations, and associations are not 
without their significance and dignity; but 
it must be acknowledged that, in unskilful 
hands, they are liable to t impressions of 
a different character, and to degenerate, from 
the reverence of pure Christian thought, into 
the regions of legend, bathos, and idol-worship. 
In classic inventions, before the Christian era, 
composite creatures, such as the Chimera, the 
Griffin, the Centaur, the Satyr, the Triton, and 
the Minotaur, are markedly open to comment, 
and it was only the innate grace of the Greek 
treatment which rescued them from gaucherie 
and ungainliness. 

In returning to the simple natural types of 
the lion and eagle, we may recognise that the 
Greek artiste, either in the employ of their own 
country or of Rome, produced most artistic and 
characteristic resemblances of either creature ; 
and although it may not be denied that they 
not unfrequently departed from the actual 
details of nature, it is visible that they retained 
in great force the spirit and — of the 
animal. The special lions adopted in the ancient 
gems and cameos are fall of the power and /move- 
ment of the creature, insomuch that we accept 
them without cavil, as satisfactory in art, although 
® naturalist might not be so ready to welcome 
them. And in the case of our great modern 
artist, Canova, whose avowed mission was, in his 
own words, “to restore the gods of the ancients 
to their pedestals,” he was, no doubt, biassed in 
his own monumental lions in St. Peter’s by the 
same feeling of reverence for the classic ver- 
sion of this regal creature that he had for the 
style of other Greek remains, as it is manifest 
that his lions seem founded more on that type 
than on that of actual life, 

_ In regard to the other subject of our theme, 
it appears, by examples above mentioned, tbat 
the eagle received a much more uniform good 
treatment at the hands of artists of all ages 
than the lion. And although, of we see 
instances in which he has been sorely dealt by, 
yet, on the whole, he generally makes a goodly 
@ppearance. The Roman eagle, especially, which 
confronted the world on the standards of that 
Conquering race, was a fine rendering of that 
creature,—deep-chested, wide-winged, strong- 
taloned, with @ deep.set eye and overhanging 


brow, to give intensity to the regard of the bird | C 


of empire, which thus trium in the title 
of Imperial, while the lion Prag not rise above 
the surface of the earth, i 
than the Royal. 
n respect to the Church, howe t 
not be said, for the a lation af tlas” is 
illamined with a caniel nate by having been 
assumed, as their pontifical 
of the heads of the church at the 
with the tiara, the adoption of this cognomen 
having reached even to the t occupant 
of St. Peter’s chair, Leo XL. Also, no 
in all 
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among the national emblems of the world, espe- 
cially of late years that he has got rid of the 
stripes, and only soars among his own stars. 

Thus it may be recognised that both lion and 
eagle still hold honourable positions as emblems 
of dignity and command on the theatre of the 
world, and, in consequence, among the resources 
and representations of art, wherein they offer 
excellent subjects, and fitting devices, full of 
pertinence, meaning, and picturesque effect, in 
the departments of architectural enhancement, 
whether at the hands of painting and sculpture 
proper, or in the inexhaustible field for display 
afforded by ornament. 


regal hero of romance; and Gustavus Adolphus, j 


















































“ The Lion of the North, and the bulwark of the 
non car faith,” still seems to sound in our 
ears in accents of Sir D 

Dramthwackit. a 

The lion is the most frequent of all the ear! 

armorial bearings of these isles. In the twelfth 
century but one beast is seen on the shields of 
any of the great Anglo-Norman nobility. The 
earls of Arundel, Lincoln, Leicester, Shrewsbury, 
Salisbury, and Hereford all bear lions. Lions, 
however, were much confused with leopards in 
those early days, there being no zoological 
gardens in existence at that time to set the 
artists and the heralds right, and the distinction 
between the two animals not being well recog- 
nised. Indeed, the very name of “ leopard ” 
points to this, being simply leo pardus, or lion- 
panther. Napoleon the Great, as is well known, 
would never recognise the British lion, and 
would always designate him as a leopard. And 
during the Peninsular War, when dissatisfied 
with the exploits of his marshals then opposed 
to Wellington, he threatened, himself, to take 
personal command of his legions and, as he an- 
nounced, “drive the English leopards into the 
sea.” However, in the event, this did not come 
to pass, but, instead, the British lion came over 
the Pyrenees. 

On the second great seal of Richard, after his 
return from the Holy Land, and his captivity in 
Germany in 1194, we have the first representa- 
tion of the three lions, or leopards, which have, 
from that time, descended to us as the Royal 
Arms of England. The heralds seem to have 
made a fine confusion with their lion-leopards 
and leopard-lions; and, if there be any distinction 
to be traced or imagined between them, it ap- 
pears to be that, when they were represented 
with full face, they were especially leopards, and, 
when with side face, lions. For the arbitrary 
conventionalities of heraldry, however, there is 
no accounting, the paramount considerations to 
be regarded in heraldic art being correctness of 
history and lineage, and a fine crisp appearance 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


THE distribution of the medals and recom. 
penses to the exhibitors in the Salon formed last 
week, it can be easily imagined, the chief sub- 
ject of interest in the artistic world of the banks 
of the Seine. As usual, infinite dissatisfaction 
has been expressed, and various are the opinions 
put forward. The “ Prix du Salon,” not merely 
@ nominal distinction, but carrying with it an 
income of 1601. during three years’ residence in 
Rome, has been awarded to a sculptor, M. 
Suchetet, a young man, whose “ Biblis changed 
into a Brook” had attracted not a little atten- 
tion from the judges on the score of its artistic 
naturalness; we purposely avoid the word 
naturalism, beld in such horror by academic 
juries. The Medal of Honour, with a prize of 
1601., has been awarded to M. Marot for his 
large picture of the “Good Samaritan.” A 
number of first, second, and third-class medals 
and honourable mentions have been awarded in 
the sections of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and engraving; and, it must be admitted by an 
impartial judge, all with extreme justice. ’ 

On Saturday the Salon, after remaining 
closed from the lst to the 5th inst., reopened, 
the pictures being to a great extent rearranged, 
and an additional attraction afforded in a horti- 
cultural show ; for the Palais de dy eg nay con- 

ffective pieces of ornament. sisting of a series of galleries on the first floor, 
“a aoeal ia the eagle, however, we have still | in which are exhibited the pictures, has almost 
to seek the explanation of that version of it| the whole of its vast open ground-floor area, over 
which has received the popular name of the| which is scattered the sculpture, free for the 
“Split Crow.” No doubt to a sporting eye, | exercise of the gardener’s art, a feature which 
devoid of familiarity with the eccentricities of | always adds a charm tothe Salon. This year 
armorial bearings, this modification of ornitho-| the show is exceptionally artistic, and very 
logy suggests the resemblance rather of some | proud may the horticulturists be of their works, 
ss i i i hich are so skilfully combined nature, 
marauder of the preserves, as magpie, kite,|in w ly a on 
hawk, falcon, jay, or crow nailed up in terrorem | science, and art, three such essentially hig y 
against a keeper's lodge, than a version of the | respectable institutions. The variegated Kons 
Imperial bird of Rome. To one, however, farther | brilliant foliage of the coleus, the feat | 
informed, it conveys a sentiment of a different | palms, the cacti, tho geraniums, the peonies — 
character as being the principal feature of the | roses, and, @ new innovation, & — ; 
bearings of two of our most powerful European | mosaiculture or “‘ mosaic work” in smal P an : 
kingdoms, Austria and Russia. of the house-leek tribe, form a horticu — 
S der this aspect, this “splitting of the|show such as does the highest honour to the 
the heraldic and more | French horticulturists. French decorative art 
le EP cst Bare sg imidiation” I ted on Saturday at the Palais 
dignified appellation of - “ mag oapeniy ‘ of the Fags 7 — ones kay of tas tooo 
i ; and this is way it came | de » y : 
— Mas Goahendel emblem ph pte mag er eve of the Seaclas Giese, fe = 
tice of “marshal. | the Paris “season,” indu th 
ae eit opiate nc yer on one shield, oe ng and artistic world a characteristic 
"the proceedings that occasionally followed. | display. 
ray hgh to the cutting down y hg _ In 9 — B-0 Parey Sauk 4 

i heir centres, and the after | journals, an ) ; ; 
as ae e pe of their portions, unaptly, see after the affairs of = paces yay 
resan an heraldic point of view, we are in- — = aoe, -_ Praag caw pacrtlaly raw 
debted for the somewhat unexpected and a mu a — wer ary tae pita niin 

epost ey Oe acy tlle 0 2 ae f well-considered decoration. 
ree le of the Medizval German Empire. | original sources of well-co a 
— a Russia bear aloft this bifurcated | If, as is certainly the case, a misunders nding 
ome a of the bird of Imperial Rome, | existe with ag os to = _ — " ere 
m oes ia 
while Pressie = caging ara bee es the t= vameaiaiion ” ig very correctly and 
identity and simplicity, e be was 9 universally understood, although in practice 
much remains to be learned. Towards this end 
those professionally interested im beautifying 
the useful, and often the great, design of the 
architect, will find in a work recently published 
by M. Guilmard much more than a reservoir,—s 
source of everflowing information relating to the 
past views of decorative art. Published in Lae 
by Messrs. Pion, this literally-magnificent py ’ 
the title of which is big with promise, e 
Master-Ornamentalists [/es Mattres — 
nistes], Designers, Painters, Architects, o P- 
tors, and Engravers of the French, Italian, - er- 
man, Flemish, and Dutch Schools,” is to bye 
what the French term a general repertoire o 
the work of all the ornamentalists, with exact 
reference to the sources and authorities in the 
various public and private collections of Lage 
Belgium, Germany, Be. cs other illustrations 
separate plates and numerous other illa = 
ieuerted in the text, the work will give above 


The latest adoption of the emblem of this 
lordly king of air is by our cousins the Americans, 
and over no grander country did it ever weg 
its wing than that one of mighty fature, een 
peopled with rapidly-increasing millions 2 — 
habitants, set oO** be. Atlantic to the PaciGo. 

r, from the ‘ 
re of the establishment of ae: gu 
ndence of the United States, this sym “ba 
opted by their administration, notwiths i 
ing the determined and powerful opposition he 

Benjamin Franklio, who would yy 
it but the bald-headed d eagle re a —_ 
shore, who gets his living by ro ing ; 
hawk of its prey; and therefore, as Ley ed 
pher argued, was “a bird of bad moral 


racter,” “ not fitted to be a type of the 
pear aga However, in spite of this 





represen i and 
tation of the sage, it was adopted, 
now holds its own place, proudly and fairly, 
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250 specimens of the principal masters, while | at the moment when a disaster of great magni-| At the same time that the ehh Gee 


an introduction from the practised pen of the 
Baron Devillier will afford valuable information. 
From the announcement of the work we learn 
its exact nature. The result of long and patient 
research ; it is intended as a work of reference 
for all artists and collectors interested in “ deco- 
rative art.” The work will give all the doca- 
ments relative to this important branch of the 
arts, from the period of the discovery, as it 18 
erroneously termed, of engraving, till the end 
of the eighteenth century. The author, M. 
Guilmard, has gathered together more than 
1,100 of the master ornamentalists of the 
different schools; he has described their works, 
and gives a catalogue of all that they have pro- 
duced. He has adopted a chronological order 
as the most rational ; for, at the same time, he 
traces the general history of ornamentation in 
the schools he considers, and thus lays before 
the reader a complete account of the rise, the 

rogress, and decadence of the art. Artists will 
find in this book all the necessary indications to 
enable them to refer to the Paris National 
Library, together with a list of all the works 
which treat of ornamentation. As each master 
is taken dp, the author refers to the authorities 
or collections of the French National Library, 
the library of the Arsenal, and the various col- 
lections of Paris and Brussels. Collectors will 
be able, indeed, by the aid of this work, to 
classify their possessions, and the dilettante will 
be able, at an easy rate, to acquire a knowledge 
of the different styles which with “taste” has 
become in the present day such a necessary 
complement of modern edacation. Indexes of 
the masters, and the motives of ornamentation, 
facilitate the study of any particular style, and 
a general index will indicate the masters and 
their schools, as also the pages on which they 
are mentioned. 

Apparently proud and self-satisfied with their 
art and system of artistic education as the 
French may appear to the foreign observer, 
the Government does not neglect to keep itself 
well posted up in the progress of other countries 
in the direction of art-instruction. The recent 
international exhibitions have somewhat opened 
the eyes of the more thoughtful French public 
to their deficiencies, and to foreign advance. 
M. Félix Regamey, a well-known Parisian artist, 
has recently returned from a visit to America, 
where he was entrusted with a mission, some 
eight months since, to prepare a report, strange 
as it may seem, on the system of art-instruction 
adopted im the United States. Every English- 
man who has kept his mind alive to the doings 
of our Transatlantic cousins, must have seen 
how steadily, thanks to the efforts of private 
initiative, the great question of the supposed 
advisability of Government interference and 
patronage has been discussed ; and in one direc- 
tion of art alone America bids fair, in the educa- 
tional opportunities it affords to young artists, 
to rival our own art institutions. M. Regamey, 
loug @ resident in the States, proposes, in 
addition to his report, to publish an “album” 
on artistic and picturesque America, which, 
jadging from his amusing and instructive work 
on modern Japan, will be an addition to our 
liverature. 








THE GREAT RAILWAY DISASTER IN 
AMERICA, 


THE suspension, as it is called, of the Phila. 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company isan event 
of much importance. It has caused something like 
® panic among the holders of American railway 
securities. The chief interest to our readers, 
however, lies not in anything affecting the turn 
of the market. An occurrence of this kind 
should lead us to look at home. Being ourselves 
the originators and first constructors of railways, 
we are, perhaps, too apt to consider that we have 
but little to learn from the traffic experience of 
our neighbours. For such a feeling of insularity 
we may have, perhaps, to pay. It is surely 
worth the while of all those who are interested 
in this great industry,—the net earnings from 
which, in the United Kingdom, amount to a 
larger sum than the annual interest of the 
Public Debt, including terminable annuities 
sinking fund, and interest on all forms of loan,— 
to inquire into the manner in which the im. 
portant problem of internal transport is regarded 
among other people, not less educated, and not 
less enterprising, than ourselves. This is the 
more important, inasmuch as we find that very 
Opposite views are adopted in America, for 





tude becomes conspicuous in one country, a costly 
effort is being made in exactly the opposite 
direction indicated, in another we have only our- 
selves to thank if we fail to become the wiser 
for experience acquired at other le’s cost. 


The Philadelphia and Reading line is not what | Bo: 


would be called a large enterprise, if compared 
with the magnitude of our chief English com- 
panies. Its capital of all kinds is stated in the 
Times at about 14,000,000. The nearest ap. 
proach to this, among the railways of the United 
Kingdom, is in the case of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line, in which, also, 
the original capital bears about the same propor- 
tion to Guaranteed, Preferential, and Loan capital 
that is the case on the American line. But the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad peers has 
undertaken a large responsibility, not only by 
extending the ramifications of its system, but by 
colliery and land speculation. In fact, while 
certain of our main trank lines derive from their 
mineral traffic a proportion of their gross revenue, 
the actual profit or loss from which has never been 
made known to the shareholders, the American 
lines have gone farther in the same direction, 
and have endeavoured to stifle competition b 
becoming themselves coal- owners and aia! 
winners, as well as coal-carriers. 

We do not propose at all to enter into the 
details of this question. We confine our atten- 
tion to one or two leading facts. It is the con- 
tention of the principal managers of some of the 
American railways, that the charges for trans- 
portation are to be decided by more important 
considerations than the cost of service. The 
value of the articles, and the prices in the 
various markets to which the line gives access, 
must, they say, determine the rate of freight. 
The words are actually used in an American 
work on the subject, “ regardless of the cost to 
the carrier, or distance to which the articles are 
to be carried.” It seems to us evident that such 
8 principle strikes at once at the solvency of any 
company that may adopt it. For any transport 
to be effected at a loss, is, in itself, a danger to 
the transporting company; and in cases where 
the loss, or the assumed profit, is not definitively 
ascertained, and where this speculative traffic 
bears a large proportion to the more regular 
traffic of the country, the risk is very great. 

It is obvious that where water-carriage is 
practicable, no view of the railway system is 
complete which does not grasp the actual cost 
of transport by water as well as byrail. In our 
own country the internal navigation, which was 
the chief interest with which the early railway 
promoters had to contend, has been so far pur- 
chased or leased by the principal railway com- 
panies as to be practically extinct as a com- 
petitor for traffic. But we still have the sea 
open, and the freight for sea-borne coal is low 
enough to keep down the railway charges to a 
rate that certainly leaves little margin for profit. 
In America the lake and river navigation has 
had a like influence on freight charges, and 
we are now witnessing one of the results. But 
in France the subject has been debated and dis- 
cussed on a more thorough plan. The French 
Government has enough interest in the railways 
of the country to be disposed to prevent them 
carrying articles, even of primary necessity, 
on non-remunerative terms. At the same time, 
the French Government fully admit that unless 
coals, minerals, and raw produce can be con- 
veyed through France at lower rates than even 
the most economical railway charges, French 
industry cannot be expected to hold its own 
against German industry. The result of 
exhaustive inquiries on the part of the Frenc 
Government is the conviction that coals, 
very food of manufacture, can be conveyed by 
inland navigation at from two-fifths to one-third 
the lowest price at which they can be conveyed 
by rail. The prices by canal, the French Govern- 
ment commission has declared, are remunerative 
if 22 francs be paid for conveying a ton of 
minerals for 100 miles. To do the same work 
by railway costs, they affirm, from 54 francs to 
62 francs. Thus, a saving will result to the 
industry of France of from 84 francs to 40 francs 
forevery 100 tons of heavy merchandise conveyed 
& mile, or every ton conveyed 100 miles, ~ 4 canal. 
To carry out this great saving the Chamber 
of Deputies has assented to a ive ex- 
penditure, as we before announced, of 40,000,0001. 
And last week the Bill fora canal from Havre 
to Tancarville, the object of which is to avoid 
the somewhat troublesome navigation of the 
lower part of the river Seine, was passed by a 


example, and in France. And when we see that | large ma 


ment has given so costly a proof of j . 
tion as to the lowest price at which x 
transport by rail is le, the Italian Govern. 
ment has encouraged the appointment of a Par. 
Director-G ways. Signor 
Seah of taty, has tnemeet oro 
0 ys ane 
to this Commission, according to which the pect 
of conveying a ton of goods for 100 miles by 
railway amounts to twice as much as is regarded 
ae ee the lowest price, 
volume nae ge Beg the Italian lines, how. 
ever, is v Ww, W. affects the . 
favourably.” —_s 
t woul to adduce illustrati 
Shien other esnnieien. ‘Sas we ditch dade c 
ve a e our readers with details. We only wish 
to show that in cases where an impartial investi. 
gation of the relative cost of water and land 
transport, or of the minimam cost of the latter, 
has been fully carried out, the great saving to 
be effected by canal over railway transport hag 
been placed beyond doubt or question. And 
when we contrast the prosperity of the railways 
on which the principle is adopted that each de. 
scription of traffic must bear a definite 
quate profit, with the adversity of those lines on 
which the tariffs are regulated by 
managers call “ higher considerations than that 
car 


4 
? 


of profit,” the result speaks for ; 
t, of course, may be urged that internal car. 
riage at unremunerative rates is a great national 


case. But if so, it is a boon that can only 
properly be afforded by the State itself. It is 
not one which private companies can offer, except 
at the risk that, sooner or later, they will find them- 
selves in the position of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company. We may take as an 
illustration the case of the letter the book 
alos tirana saatel o datting books can be 
carried by the post at a an ounce, why 
are we made to pay four times that rate for 
letters? The fact of or unsealed packets, 
or of writing or printing, makes no difference 
whatever in the cost of conveyance and delivery. 
Postal rates are not decided on economical 
been thought an object 
vour the transmission of 

at the cost of pri- 
vate intelligence. This either may or may not 
be a sound policy for the State; but it is not 
one which a private company would be safe in 
attempting. If it prove to be the case that the 
reasons for providing the public with railway 
carriage for minerals and the like at charges 
below the actual cost of transport are con- 
clasive, it will necessarily follow that, sooner or 
later, the State mat Sone so nek ot 

ibility of these undertakings it W 
Saasae thelr virtual owner. Some persons think 
this would be a great national advantage. 
Others think the reverse. The data on which to 
form an opinion are, we think, at present wholly 
inadequate to enable any competent judge to 
decide the question. But be it for good or for 
evil, every substitution of the principle of 
“ policy ” for the intelligible motive of exactly- 
ascertained profit on any branch of railway 
traffic, is a step towards the expropriation of 
cg He by the Government. a ae ee 
ditional significance is given 

ceding remarks by the intelligence, which reached 
England before could be printed, of the 
proposal to estab a new inland water-com- 
munication in the United States. The object 
aa Lake apesen_ greener wh 
sippi, by a canal large enoug accommodate 
vessels up to 2,200 tons burden, The Gulf of 


u 
ge 
SPE 


the | St. Lawrence wili thus be placed in communics- 


tion with the Gulf of 
tion, and Chicago will be able to ship prac 


The length of the canal is stated at 227 miles, 
and the cost as 18,196,910 dollars. 
moters of this canal have probably come ‘sed 
conclusion that the investigation of unprejudi ” 
experts into the purely mechanical question © 
the relative cost of land and water carrisg° 
more reliable than the estimates of the Weer, 
way companies, subject, 

little or no critisism, excepting in such cases 38 
that of the Philadelphia and Reading 
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MEDALS AND PRIZES, ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue tenth (and concluding) ordinary meeting 
of this Institate for session 1 80 was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. John Whichcord, Pre- 
sident, in the chair, There was ® numerous at. 
tendance. Mesers. O. J. Shoppee, E. B, T’Anson, 
and Cole A. Adams were introduced to the Pre. 
sident on their election as Fellows. 

(Mr. William H. White) an- 
pounced several are to the , oe 
ing two photographs p nieve . Davi 
Brandon) of mantel- at BSidbury Manor, 
Devon; a number of volumes of “ Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil of Ireland” ; 
a volume (presented by Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
Fellow) of “Transactions and Essays 
“London Architectural Society” (published in 
1808); and two parts (presented by Professor 
Donaldson) of a work by MM. Olivier Rayet and 
Albert Thomas, entitled “Milet et le Golfe 
Latmique,” giving the results of archological 
explorations made at the expense of the Barons 
Rothschild. The two parts (Professor Donald- 
son explained) contain plan and other details 
of Priene and Miletus, and the authors men- 
tioned the name of Mr. R. P. Pallan, a Fellow 
of the Institute, as that of one who had assisted 
them in their explorations at Priene. On the 
motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the respective donors. 

The following gentlemen were then balloted 
for, and declared to be duly elected, viz. :—As 
Fellow,—Mr. Vincent John Grose, of Railway 
Approach, London Bridge; as Associates,—Mr. 
George Daniel Stevenson, of Hornsey, and Mr. 
Edward Vigers, of Parliament-street. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


The Chairman.—Gentlemen, I have to an- 
nounce that the Council have decided to esta- 
blish a charitable fand, which will be worked in 
conjunction with the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, and that the members of the Council 
and a few of their friends have already sub- 
scribed towards it the sum of 1801. 

Mr. Mocatta said he could scarcely allow that 
pleasing announcement to pass saying, 
on the part of the President and Council of the 
Architects’ Benevolent iety, how thankfal 
they were to the Council of the Institute for 
their efforts to meet the necessities of those 
members of the profession who, through de- 
crepitude or other circumstances, fell into 
distress, It was very xind of the Institate, not 
only to give its support to the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, but to supplement that work. 
As a member, and one of the oldest 
— of the Archi Benevolent Society, 

e begged, on its behalf, to express his grateful 
thanks to the Institate, = 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION, 
The Secretary read the report of the : 
in the Voluntary Architectaral Sientiaaticn, 
who stated that they had examined ten can. 


didates in the Preli Class, and ten in the 
Proficiency Class, and that the following gentle- 


men had passed, viz.,— i ; 
of the Proficiency Class ptr nd Pr 7. Marvin, 
F. Johnson (Nottingham), and H. H. Kemp 
(Bowden, near Manchester). Passed in the 
Sctentific Section :—Messrs. F. T. W. Goldsmith 
= pa = . in the Artistic 
in , Joseph Hall ee and 


Artistic Section :—Messrs, W. Soop (Leed , 
and J. B. Gass (Bolton, who bins Aw ce 
in 1877). Thus Messrs, Goldsmith, 
Johngon, Kemp, Marvin, and Sammers had 


passed in both sections, were entitled 
their certificates ag ta Bans aor Angra 
Proficiency Class. In the Preliminary Class, 
the following candidates hal pessed, viz., Messrs. 
E. H. Dance (Farnham), J. 
bam), E. G. Dawber (Lynn), 
, an 

cant eel Sone 
ates had been fairl well done, 
examiners) were unable re peso cad a cae 
Fin iy al ero 
rize. They re that the of the un- 
Snocessful candidates in the Class of Proficiency 
was due, not to want of knowledge or skill in 
any one subject in particular, but was due to 


j-| —the Holy Trinity, Westminster,—was rising, the 





Lewis, Mr. F. ©. Penrose 

Knowies) e » and Mr, J, T. 
Professor Donaldson said it was a high! 

gratifying circumstance that so many pe 

men from the provinces had come forward for 

the examination, and it was further gratifying 

to know that the failure of those who had not 


butable not to want of knowledge in science, 
in 
ov bs .. bp - inferiority in drawing 
ich could easily compensated for ili- 
gent practice, etc 
The Secretary said he was instro cted by the 
wae announce that they had approved 
1 ollowing resolutions as to the Exami- 
nation for 1881, viz. :— oe 
1, “« That it is desirable a Vol Archi 
mination be held in 1831, and thet nolan of aachaen 
be given at the earliest possible period,” 
wy ltt ln reolved hat it do tpt dpa 
on in 

lines as the Obligatory Ruuniostion ia 1882," 8 
3. “It is also resolved that the Examination in 1881 be 
srranged in such manner that those candidates who have 
ly passed in either the Art or Science section be 
eh . — ope ony for examination in the other 

on, bu all ot didates i 

through the Sxominction es 0 whole.” inecaaae onc. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 


The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal was 
made by the President, who delivered the 
following address :—The time has come round 
when it is again my duty, as your President, 
to present the Royal Medal annually conferred 
by her Gracious Majesty “on such distinguished 
architect or man of science as may have executed 
& building of high merit or produced a work 
tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge 
of architecture or the various branches of science 
connected therewith.” Last year, you will re- 
member, the medal was given to the Marquis de 
Vogiié, a Frenchman well known in this country 
for his archwological researches and his literary 
and artistic contributions to our knowledge of 
ancient architecture in Syria and the Holy Land. 
This year it is the Englishman’s turn. The re- 
commendation of the Council was that the name 
of John Loughborough Pearson be submitted to 
the Queen as worthy to receive the Royal Medal, 
and the Institute having, in the free exercise of 
its discretion, approved that recommendation, it 
was duly submitted, and the Queen’s private 

was commanded to notify her Majesty’s 
approval of the award. Perhaps, to many of 
you here present, it will be mere supererogation 
for me to state why and wherefore Mr. Pearson 
is entitled to this compliment, the highest that 
the Institute can bestow upon any one, either 
within or without its ranks. That a few will be 
glad tohearsomething about him has been proved 
tome bya slight but amusing incident which 
occurred only the other day. I chanced to over- 
hear, quite involuntarily, a conversation between 
two architects on this very subject. One com- 
plained that the Royal Gold Medal was this year 
to be given to a Mr. Pearson, of whom nobody 


had ever heard, and whom nobody knew; while | gran 


the other, who had written to a newspaper fer 
information of this Mr. Pearson, declared that 
the Council chose him because he was one of 
themselves. Not being an impulsive man, I did 
not thrust myself upon those two gentlemen. 
Bat had I asked them whether, some thirty 
years ago, when the architecture of the Middle 
Ages was not understood as it is now, they re- 
membered the erection of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, at the foot of Vauxhall Bridge; 
or the Church of St. Peter, bailt some seventeen 
ago at Vauxhall, I am quite sure that they 
would have declared themselves familiar with 


the hugeness of London, the Church of St. 
Augustine, at Kilburn, and the new Church of 
St. John, in Red Lion-square. But the fact is, 
they had not cared to inquire who the architect 
of those works was, and he had never, even in 
i i days, ostentatiously 
identified himself with those buildings; or 
loosened, even for a moment, the old-fashioned 
bond of modesty and merit. I happen, however, 
to know that when this church I have mentioned, 


future saccess of its architect was predicted by 
no less an authority than Augustus Welby Pugin. 
He was a frequent visitor during the progress of 


of anything then accomplished under the Gothic 
wales. Indeed, commencing, 38 Mr. Pearson 
did, his professional career in sight of the towers 
and almost within es walls of ae Cathe- 
his nataral abilities were early co , 
ae study and practice of Medieval architec- 
ture. An Associate of the Royal Academy, his 























































passed in the higher examination was attri. has been 


both. They would have known, notwithstanding | y 


the works, which he considered to be in advance they 


ee to the higher grade is necessarily at 
: Architect to the Abbey of Westminster, 
ba cathedrals of Peterborough and Lincoln, he 
just tang ge foundation-stone of Truro 
» &Dout erected from his designs 
and under his direction; and thus, silently oe 
eoypsrmgya dae . proud and an enviable position 
y attained. [Addressing Mr. 
Pearson, the President sontisasd Sir, “while 
requesting you to rise,’ must remind you that, 
in the act I am about to perform, I am merely 
the instrument of the corporate body of British 
c and that this gracious gift of the 
Queen is awarded to you with the hearty and 
sympathetic approval of your colleagues. I 
present you, Mr. Pearson, with the Royal Gold 
Medal, as a tribute not only of just admiration 
for the noble works of architecture which you 
have designed, but also of sincere respect for 
your professional and private virtues. 

Mr. Pearson was very warmly received when 
he rose to reply. He said :—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen,—I never felt more embarrassed in 
my life, or more unable to express my thoughts 
and feelings, than at the present moment. I 
know not how to thank you sufficiently for 
having paid this great compliment to me, and for 
having advised her Majesty to confer this honour 
upon me; and I hope you will be content to 
accept my simple thanks, and to believe that 
they are accompanied by very deep and very 
warm feelings. To her Majesty I owe my thanks 
for having been good enough to adopt your re- 
commendation in presenting this honourable 
token and distinguished mark of her favour, and 
to you, gentlemen, I owe my heartfelt thanks 
for the complimentary way in which you have 
received me this evening, which will ever be 
implanted in my recollection. I shall never 
forget it. It is something to have worked for, 
to have laboured for, and to have attained, and 
it is something never to be forgotten. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., said he felt himself 
happy and honoured in being able to join in that 
most triumphant and most happy ceremony, and 
to be the mouthpiece of the brethren of the 
Institute in giving their congratulations to Mr. 
Pearson, and in expressing their sense of the 
wisdom and instinct which the Council had 
shown in their recommendation to her Majesty 
this year. He knew something of the troubles 
and difficulties which beset the Council in 
choosing the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal. 
During the two years in which he had the 
honour to sit in the presidential chair, he found 
that while one of the most pleasurable duties 
which the President had to fulfil was the pre- 
sentation of the medal, at the same time it was 
to the Council one of the most difficult and deli- 
cate tasks to select the recipient. This year the 
Council had made a choice which was possibly 
only too perfect. As one who had fought 
shoulder to shoulder with, though in due sub- 
ordination to, Mr. Pearson in the fight for the 
d old architecture of the Middle Ages, he 
thought that the Council had made a supremely 
wise decision. Their friend Mr. Pearson was 
indeed a true and faithful knight. Early in life 
he paid his vows at the altar of that chaste and 
beautifal, stern but royally-magnificent virgin, 
Ars Gothica, and to her he had been faithful all 
his days. Sometimes, no doubt, like other 

le, he had had temptations, bat he at least 

never yielded to the smirks and leers and 
romps of naughty “ Queen Anne.” Poor Queen! 
They all knew she was dead, but he did not 
think she was. He remembered as a child 
reading an old German story, “one to make 
our blood run cold,” entitled “Wake not the 
Dead!” in which a man who had lost his wife 
had got her restored to life again, and she 
turned out a vampire. Well, “Queen Anne 
had been revived, and she was to be seen every- 
where frisking, caracolling, and gambading 
about, saying, “You know I am ‘Free Clas- 
sical’ !’? More free than welcome. Her free- 
dom nobody could deny, bat in the name of the 
Parthenon, with its severe beauty, its solemn 
tasis, and its Doric columns, how was “Queen 


en 
Anne” Classical? Could the broken gables of 
Amsterdam be defended by the pediments of the 


had had the courage to 
Parthenon? Mr. Pearson hac Queen Anne,” and 


resist landishments of : 
ater him for it. He wrt wagers 

i i Brompton, or 6 
new street either in Chelsea, pe ats 


here else. He had, however, des 
. and it would be built; and when 


it was built, whether Providence spared his pr 
to crown the spire, 88 He spared the mt 

Wren to put the top-stone upon St. Paal’s, 
Truro would be his work, and his 
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work only. When, a few years ago, architects 
and lovers of architecture had to straggle bard 
in their attempts to get anything like grace or 
majesty infused into an ordinary parish church, 
the idea of building what was not merely 4 
cathedral in name, but a cathedral vieing in 
material size, visible and beautifal grandeur, 
with those of the Middle Ages, would have been 
looked upon as a dream or a piece of Quixotism. 
Early in his professional career Mr. Pearson had 
commenced with the spire at the foot of Vauxhall 
Bridge, and in the great London landscape that 
spire, as the spire of a parish church, stood out 
with singular dignity, majesty, and gracefulness, 
and the church presented an appearance of 
‘bulk and majesty on a site where bulk and 
majesty were most essential. If he (Mr. Hope) 
were to blame Mr. Pearson for anything it 
vould be because, in his subsequeat work, noble 
‘and stately as it was, he had not given to the 
world a second and a better edition of that 
church. He (the speaker) had never ceased to 
believe that there was one phase of our indi- 
genous Gothic which had been teo much passed 
over and neglected, viz , the development of that 
most beautiful style when the second style 
merged into the third, viz., the ogee style,—the 
Flowing Pointed work which the foreigners 





vulgarised and turned into the Flamboyant. 
He hoped that the next cathedral which rea 
Pearson built would be in that style, of which | 
the mother-charch of Truro Cathedral, the | 
Cathedral of Exeter, was perhaps our best re- | 
presentative. Since the erection of the church | 
at the foot of Vauxhall Bridge, Mr. Pearson had 

accepted the bias which at one time was very 

strong in favour of Early French, but he had 

had the good sense not to run into extremes 

with it. Early French was a noble and mag- 

nificent style. It was a “massy” style, but 

massiness might be exaggerated into mass. Mr. 

Pearson, however, did not make his work in that 

style too heavy. Early enough the thought 

that he was an Englishman crossed his mind, 

and its moderating influence was seen in his 

church at Kilburn, carried out as it wasinan 

early style, and with a plan which was purely 

and absolutely original,—a type of church with 

infinite precedent to justify it, but with no copy- 

book work in it. He said to Mr. Pearson, “Go 

on and prosper.” The next church he claimed 

from him should be the thread taken up of Holy 

Trinity, Vauxhall Bridge. In the meanwhile, in 

St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, in St. Augustine's, Kil. 

burn, and in the church in Red Lion-square, 

there was a noble trilogy of true and good work, 

subtly conceived and nobly carried out by an 

architect who held up the standard of tradi- 

tionary art when as yet the future of that tradi- 

tionary art seemed hopeless. As to his great 
work at Truro, Mr. Hope said he was satisfied 

that future ages would point to it as a pheno- 

menon of the nineteenth century, and its archi- 
tect’s name would be famous in the annals of 
the land. 


OTHER MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


The presentation of the other medals and 
prizes was then proceeded with, the President 
addressing a few words of encomium to each of 
the recipients or their representatives. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship was 
awarded to Mr. Leonard A. 8. Stokes, and, in the 
same competition, Medals of Merit were awarded 
aud presented to Mr. Frederick Hemings and 
Mr. Mark J. Lansdell. 

The Soane Medallion was carried off by Mr. 
Edward Harnor. In the same competition, a 
Medal of Merit was awarded to Mr. Charles E. 
Sayer, and Certificates of Honour to Messrs. 
Sydenham W. Richards (Cardiff) and Mr. Frank 
T. Baggallay. 

The Tite Prize (301., with certi 
taken by Mr. Leonard B. Broun Cmaa 

The Grissell (Gold) Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Jasper Wager. 

The Institute (Silver) Medal (and five guineas) 
for drawings was awarded to Mr. W. Niven. In 
the same competition, Certificates of Honour 
were gained by Messrs. Arthur P. Gunston 
(Tanbridge Wells), Herbert Goodall (Harrow 
Weald), and R. Donglas Sandilands (Glasgow) 

The Institute (Silver) Medal (and ten guineas) 
for essays, was obtained by Mr. George H. Bla- 
grove.* Inthe same competition, a Certificate 
of Honour was awarded to Mr. T. R. Hooper 
¢ ae and agar Mention was made of 

t. Lawrence Sayer, whose essa i 
by us on p. 629, Aw eon eee 





With reference to the Soane Medallion, Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, as senior trustee of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, in his own name and in the 
name of Mr. Mocatta, the other trustee pre- 
sent, congratulated Mr, Harnor on his 
success. 

Professor Donaldson then read a communica- 
tion addressed to himself from M. Lysandros 
Caftangiogla, of Athens (Honorary and Cor- 
responding Member), relative to a di 
during recent excavations made in and around 
the Cheroneian Lion. This communication we 
print on another page. In some few supple- 
mentary remarks, the learned Professor referred 
to the fact that the new Greek Minister was 
a devoted friend to Greek art and archawology, 
and he suggested that the President of the 
Institute should call upon his Excell with 
the view of making him the medium of com- 
munication between the Institute and Athens, 
as it was highly desirable that the Institute 
should maintain the best possible relations 
with the Greek capital and its archwological 
society. 

The. President said that, on behalf of the 
Institute, he should be happy to conform to 
Professor Donaldson’s valuable suggestion. 

Professor Donaldson.— Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to call attention to the few specimens 
of stamped leather hangings which are on the 
walls. I had an opportunity some few years 
ago of purchasing them, some in the Pas de 
Calais, and some in Belgium, and at one time 
I had an idea of writing something about them. 
They are very interesting specimens, and are 
relieved with gold and colour. They are joined 
with thongs of leather, and well illustrate 
a mode of wall decoration much used in former 
times. I beg leave most respectfally to offer 
them for the acceptance of the Institute. 

Mr. Street, R.A.—It gives me much pleasure 
to move a vote of thanks to our venerable friend, 
not only for the communication he has read, but 
for the presentation which he has just made to 
the Institute,—a very valuable and interesting 
one, I have no doubt. 

Mr. Charles Barry.—I have great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. This night is a signal one 
for us upon all occasions, and it has been sig- 
nalised now by the presentation of the gold 
medal, extremely appropriately, to Mr. Pearson, 
and by the address given by Mr. Beresford Ho 
The present gathering has been further sig- 
nalised by the presence amongst us once more 
of our venerable past-President. That he 
should be able to come amongst us at his age, 
with all his accustomed vivacity, and with un- 
diminished interest in his life’s work, setting a 
worthy example of energy and earnestness to 
much younger men, is a matter of great grati- 
fication to us all, and I have therefore more than 
ordinary pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Professor Donaldson for his |presence, 
for his communications, and for the grace and 
geniality with which he has communicated 
them to us. 

The Chairman.—I am quite sure that that 
will meet with the acclamation of the whole 
meeting. 

Professor Donaldson, in reply, said,—I feel 
very much gratified by the expressions of my 
friends. The truth is this, that the love of my 
profession has been the guiding-star of my 
whole life. I have always felt a great interest 
in all that concerns architects and architecture, 
and that feeling will continue to animate me 
during the remainder of my existence, short 
though it may be. 

The Chairman then formally announced that 
that was the last meeting of session 1879-80, 
and that the first meeting of session 1880-81 
would be held on the first Monday in November. 








House Property in Brighton. — Several 
eligible freehold properties were last week sub- 
mitted to public competition by Messrs. Wilkin- 
son & Son, at their Estate Sale Rooms, North- 
street. The first lot included the corner busi- 
ness premises, being No. 50, Regen uare, 
producing a rental of 421. per peel and 
which sold for 1,0901. No. 31, Clifton-hill, let 
on lease for twenty-one years from 1868 at an 
acnual rentof 401., fetched 7401.; No. 1, Powis- 
road, producing a similar rental, was sold for 
7801. ; and the adjoining premises, No. 2, Powis- 
road, consisting of a house and shop, realised 
8601. No. 4, Seafield, West a? pro- 
ducing 751, per annum, was sold, a brisk 





° For the essay which we priat on pp. 737 et seq, 


competition, for 1,2301.; and the ad oining 
perty, No, 5, fetched 1,220, , ore 


———— 
THE CHAIRONEIAN LION, 


Tue following communication, from M. L 
Kaftangiogou, of Athens, to Professor Donald. 
son, and dated Athens, April 29, 1880, was 
read by the recipient at the meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Mon. 
day evening last :— 

y dear and valued Friend and Colleague, 
I hasten to give you interesting news in 
reference to the enalenh history of Greece and 
toart also. You know well the Lion of Che. 
rones, consisting of different hollow blocks of 
stone, held by iron cramps. The greater 
part of the description of travellers was hitherto 
erroneous and inexact. Some said that the lion 
had been blown to pieces by powder! It appears, 
on the contrary, that it had fallen to pieces 
(having been constructed after the burial of 
the bodies) through the bad construction of the 
foundations and the badness of the material of 
which it (the pedestal). is composed, it being a 
friable stone. You know that the Archwological 
Society had decided to set up the lion on its old 
pedestal, of which there existed only the under. 
ground part. Bat before undertaking the work, 
they ordeged excavations to be made around the 
pedestal (which they then believed to be com. 
plete in itself), and which had been set up as 
an honorary monument to the brave heroes who 
had died for the liberty of Greece. But this 
operation brought to light the fact that the 
pedestal of the lion formed an essential part of 
@ parallelogrammatic enclosure, 23°50 mitres 
long by 14°92 wide! The Society then ordered 
the excavation of the whole enclosure of the peri- 
bolus, which was scrupulously carried out by the 
inspector, clearing away the soil to the lowest 
course of the pedestal, and even a little lower all 
around the foundation. This, however, brought 
nothing to light, except six small buttresses 
projecting sing. | from three sides of the 
enclosure. There did not appear any plausible 
reason for this position of the buttresses (unless 
it indicated the positions of the bodies of the 
allies who had m and who were of that 
number. This, however, is mere supposition). 
The Society, having expended 7,000 francs 
(2801.) in this operation, were discouraged by 
the absence of any discovery to counterbalance 
the expense, and the funds are very inadequate 
to meet the works they have in hand. The cost, 
therefore, had greatly exceeded their budget. 
The Society, therefore, decided for the moment, 
before undertaking the setting-up of the lion 
itself, to examine and verify the existing parts, 
and to study how it had been pat together 
originally, and to search in the adjoining 
village whether there ovuld be found any 
pieces of the decoration of the pedestal. 
This proved abortive, and carried the con- 
viction that there was nothing further to 
hope for, as the ins reported that he bad 
examined the soil even to below the lowest 
course without success. Mr. Phytales, one of 
the best sculptors of Athens, was charged to 
make on the spot farther researches, particu- 
larly of the artificial soil of thefoundation of the 
pedestal ; making new soundings, and still deeper 
ones, in the middle of the enclosure, for they 
could not be that the inspector had 
been correct in asserting that the pedestal had 
rested on a foundation which oe not solid. In 
fact, on digging 18 in. below the previous open- 
rt bones were discovered, and skulls. There 
were then made other holes at six different 
points, and skeletons were found placed parallel 
one to another, and a ag — a ee 
earth, arising probably from decompositi 
of the bodies, and the skeletons solidly adhering 
tothe soil. In one of the holes an iron lance 
was found, and a strigil used by bathers to clear 
off the perspiration from the skin. In others 
were pieces of ivory and bronze buckles. After 
this unexpected discovery, which proves = 
the enclosure was nothing else Reed the poly- 
andrion, or cemetery, in whi en in 
the remains of the brave heroes killed at the 
battle of Cheronea, Mr. Phytales returned im- 
mediately to make his re and to receive 
more precise aye 9oe An o* Sosaly 
by Mr. 1ytales, was mediate 
y Society, with the order to 
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gence of our Institute of 

communicate them to the 
yottish Architects. I will immediately let you 
know if any farther important discoveries oocar. 
[ have to tell yon that M. Condostarlos, Presi- 
dent of our Arch Society, has gah 
appointed our ambassador at London. : “pe 
highly respected here, and a great partisan o 
the liberal policy of your great Canning. 








POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 

Pompet is a subject which never tires in the 
interest its memory arouses. Each day fresh 
discoveries throw a new light on to the life of 
the buried city and its sister in misfortune. In 
the month of September last was celebrated 
at Pompeii the eighteenth centenary of the 
catastrophe which preserved for future ages 
such a curious revelation of the life of the ancient 
Romans. Tocelebrate the occasion the directors 
of the excavations published a collection of papers 
and notices on various subjects, but all in some 
manner connected with the buried towns and 
the excavations conducted to bring them to 
light.* As it is not possible to analyse the 
eighteen papers of which the work is composed, 
let us, aided by an able article which recently 
appeared in the Revue Oritique, and due to the 
pen of the distinguished French Academician, 
M. Gaston Boissier, examine the more important 
of these papers, which may not be uninteresting 
to those of our readers who have so far followed 
the inquiries into the life at Pompeii. 

The idea was an excellent one, that of col- 
lecting in two long reports at the end of the 
volame all the information which, till the pre- 
sent moment, was spread over a large number 
of periodicals, and hence so difficult of refer- 
ence. The first of the reports is by Sig. Viola, 
and in it he summarises the results of all the 
excavations made from 1878 to 1878, the con- 
tinuation, in fact, of the work of Sig. Fiorelli, 
entitled ‘Gli scavi di Pompei dal 1861—72”; 
Sig. Viola mentions all the houses which have 
been discovered and explored, together with a 
description of the various objects found in each. 
An important appendix contains all the inscrip- 
tions, Latin and Greek and others, discovered 
at the same time. Another report, which we 
owe to Sig. Sogliano, treats of the mural paint- 
ings discovered from 1867—79. This forms a 
complement to the learned work of Herr Helbig 
(“ Wandgemilde der vom Vesuy Verschiitteten 
Stidt Campanien”), which stops at 1867. Sig. 
Sogliano adds to the catalogue of Herr Helbig 
the description of no fewer than 842 pictures, or 
pe gp re i, of which some are remark- 
able, and thus us entirely poste. up with 
the most recent aoa " 

Among other papers there are some which fully 
deserve the attention of the reader ; among these 
is the report of Sig. Ruggiero (who replaces at 
Naples Sig. Fiorelli, recently nominated director of 
the excavations throughout the kingdom of Italy. 
Sig. Ruggiero devotes himself to the considera- 
tion of various questions relating to the terrible 
event by which Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
destroyed. Among these Sig. Ruggiero inquires 
into the ancient position of Pompeii, and shows 
us that the city was never exactly on the sea- 
side, though the map he has prepared explains 
the meaning of the expressions made use of by 
the ancient authors in speaking of Pompeii, the 
amenus sinus of Seneca, the littora sensim cir- 
cumpacta curvataque of Pliny. 

Regarding the recorded day and the month 
of the catastrophe, Signor Ruggiero has his 
doubts; Pliny’s text is uncertain, From the 
_ ape i learn that when the city 

en enly stopped at Pom the 
wine was already made, put in eee ses 
exposed, according to custom, to the smoke of 
braziors (amphora fumum bibere institute), that 

Olives were alread A 


which facts Sig. Concludes that the 

city was more destroy ords 

end of autumn rors the on fons ad 
* “ Pompeii e la regione sotterata dal Vesuvio nell’ 


anno Ixxix. Memorie 
tecnico degli scavi.” Nepinn ear pubblicste dal’ ufficio 








The excavations allow of our almost followin 
each act of the terrible drama. The prt 
must have taken place very early in the morn- 
ing, as the messengers sent for help to Misenum 
(the modern Miseno), some twenty miles from 
Pompeii, arrived at midday. The first town to 
succumb was Herculaneum, but Herculaneum 
was not, as is generelly believed, swallowed up 
with the lava. The heat of the lava being some 
1,000° everything would have been totally 
destroyed; but such was not the case. Hercu- 
laneum was buried under a deep torrent,—some 
twenty or more yards deep,—of liquid mud. 
The catastrophe only reached Pompeii a few 
hours later. The drama commenced by a fall of 
lapilli, and little volcanic pumice stones, to which 
succeeded a shower of ashes, so that those rash 
enough to take refuge from the stones in the 
cellars were smothered by the moistened dust, 
which penetrated everywhere through the 
smallest chinks. That there was no fire we see 
by the fact that fruit has been found, wood, 
and other combustible matters carbonised. The 
belief in destruction by fire was prevalent even 
a few years after the accident, Martial stating 
that fire had had a share in the destruction of 
Pompeii. Sig. Ruggiero proves that these effects 
are due to other causes, and that fire played no 
part in the destruction of the two cities. As to 
the inhabitants, it is now almost certain that 
the greater part escaped. Many fled on the 
horses and chariots in the town, for in the stables 
which have been excavated, only the remains of 
two chariots and the skeletons of eight horses 
have been found. Sig. Ruggiero estimates at 
500 to 600 the number of persons who perished. 
a figure which is not large for so great a dis- 
aster, and in a town the population of which has 
been calculated at some 12,000 souls.* 

It will be seen that much is to be ‘earnt from 
this Report; but perhaps the most interesting 
of the contributions to the collection is that of 
Signor Comparetti, on the “ Villa de’ Papiri” 
at Herculaneum. Signor Comparetti may be 
looked upon as one of the most able of all those 
archwologists who have studied those calcined 
remains of papyrus which for 120 years past 
antiquaries haye been endeavouring to unroll 
and decipher. After much time spent on his 
task, Signor Comparetti now gives us the results 
of his research, and hopes soon to be able, by 
the titles and the authors of the books found in 
the villa, to learn who was its proprietor. It 
has often been said to be the library of an 
epicurean, but, as Signor Comparetti remarks, 
were such the case, we should expect to find the 
works of the master who inspired such respect 
in his disciples. In the library of Herculaneum, 
out of thirty-nine works the titles of which can 
be read, two alone belong to Epicurus, eleven 
are by philosophers of his sect, while twenty- 
six bear the name of Philodemus. As this 






























































THE PERSONAL PERFORMANCE OF 
CONTRACTS. 


A RECENTLY-DacipeD case, that of the British 
Wagon Company vu. Lea (49 Law Journal Re. 
ports, p. 321), raises some considerations, not 
without importance and of interest to the 
readers of this journal. These considerations 
arise out of the question of the personal per- 
formance of contracts; that is to say, this 
point is raised, viz., When is it necessary that 
one party toa contract should perform it per- 
sonally or by his own servants, and when is it 
allowable for him to assign the performance of 
& contract to some third person ?—as we all know, 
contracts are sublet every day all over Eogland, 
and there are many occasions on which this is 
perfectly proper, and a perfectly legal delega- 
tion of a daty, which of course primarily lies on 
one of the parties to the contract. On the other 
hand, it is no doubt the case that contracts get 
sublet, wholly and partially, which cannot 
properly be executed except by one of the 
parties to such contract. It seems, therefore, 
important that some idea should be formed as 
to the circumstances under which such assign- 
ments of contracts are allowable. In the case 
with the mention of which we began this 
article, the subject-matter of the contract «as 
the repair of certain railway-wagons. For a 
company called the Parkgate Wagon Company 
had let to the defendants fifty railwav-wagons 
for seven years, and agreed, to put it shcrtly, 
to keep these wagons in good and substantial 
repair, and repair them also when they were 
required to do so. Owing to certain trade diffi- 
culties, the company in question assigned their 
contract to the British Wagon Company, who 
executed all the needfal repairs in proper time 
and in a workman-like manner. However, the 
defendants refused to pay them for this work, 
on the ground that the contract was at an end, 
because the Parkgate Company could not sub- 
stitute the services of others for their own, and 
that the defendants were not bound to accept 
any party to fulfil the contract other than 
those with whom the agreement was made. We 
may say here, at once, that the Court did not 
uphold this view of the application of the law. 
What, however, is the legal principle applicable 
to such cases as this? An answer may be 
briefly made to this question, which will, we 
think, explain the matter quite clearly. When 
@ person contracts with another to do work, or 
perform service, and it can be inferred that the 
person employed has been selected with refer- 
ence to his individual skill, competency, or 
other personal qualification, the inability or un- 
willingness of the party so employed to execute 
the work or perform the service is a sufficient 
answer to any demand by a stranger to the 
original contract ~ ne pensvates - . by 

iter is almost unknown, probably the house | the other party, and entitles the latter to trea 
hraol to him, or to a friend who collected his | the contract as at an end, although the person 
works. The house, again, is too sumptuous for | tendered to take the place of the contracting 
it to have been occupied by : simple re party may be equally well qualified to do the 

3i ged to his patron, who | service. ; 

heed dpa ny By iat gh acomparison| This principle, then, is obviously based on the 
of the text of Cicero, and reference to that of | question of personal skill or ability ; and —- 
Asconius (Pedianus), Signor Comparetti con- | if the owner of a house wig oo ane be 
cludes from various notes of Philodemus that Millais to paint a “aagpoud pr Sir F Teor 
his protector was L. Calpurnius Piso Cassoninus, received one from the easel of Sir aoe. 
the father-in-law of Cwsar. This discovery | Leighton in his best manner, it wou a or 

to other researches. rformance of the contract so as to oblige th 
led our author on ; ho ordered the painting to fulfil his 

It will be remembered that it was here that | gentleman w P A em 
were found some of the finest bronzes — Logg ae wl Lay Tg Ragga erasing Pigg 

Museum. But what was ignored, craw & ‘ 
a ny He been shown by Signor — in oa a = ne a te yo yore pane 
ing the reports of the engineers who, in | tion was ra 
ord directed the excavations, was that part|and painting of a coach, a the — oo 
only of the villa had been explored. This decided that the agg gt — gp oagson 
inquiry forms the subject of @ paper, entitled, | work oolld het Oe gn od right of action against 
at Monumenti della Villa Ercolanense,” and o> ay of pags Torna Paw le arg 
from its tone eg Lye —_ bet he myth se lopked epon with approval. by th : 
jon n a % ~s 
sed wel ame a easy El Seat Coto 
that if the works were continu rid Big ae hy preference should 
i fine | is hardly possible to see why p 
be found a fresh series of works of art as , a aan. On 
as thatof the lastcentary. It papery nig joy ‘hand, in thie decision there seems 
int Go pane ge bese ton ig pay Tyee deal of reason because it is quite 
bronze like the — so : naker should have a 
Aschines, is tempting enough to warrant the | conceivable that one coschmalse: sti tee. 
authorities in recommencing the excavations 80 rials than another, and that on this account it 
unfortunately interrupted. would be unfair to allow him to substitute an 
® Quite recently, an almost perfect house has been dis- 


i hich he has pro- 
inferior firm to prepare work w: 
, : mised too, if a house-owner 
tombed at Pompeii. It is probably the best preserved So cuneate. Thas, 100, 
of all the Roman dweliingehitherto d egy array 


paint his house, it 
two atria and a very Te aa Fountain. There is also 





engaged a particular firm to ] . 
y : is quite conceivable that he might have it — 
penser bo + ‘The paintings in the interior of the house this firm than by another; au 
complete bath. ith : 


done b 
seem to have been executed wi -enegai the cab of the coachmaker and the 
they are in good preservation, 
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taste, 
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case of the painter, personal skill was required. 
To repair railway-wagons, a rougher kind of 
work might only be needed ; therefore the ques- 
tion of personal skill might not be raised. But 
the fact which seems to us to come ont when 
the subject is discussed, with moat clearness, 18 
the great difficulty of deciding when the prin- 
ciple does or does not apply, and our only 
wonder is that in regard to the building and 
decoration of structures, whether lay or eccle- 
siastical, more disputes of this nature do not 


arise. No doubt they are to some extent pre- | in 


vented by the way in which sub-contracts, are 
entered into; for the original contractor, 38 
between himself and his employer, treats the 
sub-contractor as an agent or servant, and sends 
in an account to his employer as though the 
work had been performed by himself or his men. 
But there are many details connected with 
house decoration and kindred matters, or with 
the supply of particular kinds of goods, which 
are meant to be carried out by one party to the 
contract, and which are in reality carried out 
by quite a different person. Take a case where 
one plumber may be too busy to attend to a small 
job, and consequently delegates it to another. 
Therefore it does not seem unnecessary to point 
out what is the exact state of the law in the 
present day, and to warn men of business 
against too freely passing on work to anotber 
firm, as otherwise the third party may yet find 
himself in the position of the coachmaker men- 
tioned above, who received no assistance from 
Lord Tenterden and his two fellow judges. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION AT 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


Saturpay afternoon last was very pleasantly 
and profitably spent by many members of the 
Architectural Association in a visit to Hampton 
Court Palace, where they were received and 
conducted over the buildings by the resident 
clerk of the works, Mr. Chart. The rendezvous 
was the Great Hall, where the cicerone exhibited 
the plans. He remarked that the hall, popularly 
supposed to have been built by Wolsey, was in 
reality built by Henry VIII. The entrance had 
lately been restored. The only portions of 
Wolsey’s buildings now remaining were those 
surrounding the two western quadrangles (the 
Entrance Court and the Clock Court) and some 
of the buildings on the northern side. None of 
these buildings, however, formed any portion of 
the old palace, properly so-called, for they con- 
sisted merely of officers’ apartments, kitchens, &c. 


The state apartments of the old Palace extended | 
| Viollet-le-Duc had restored. In 1870, when the 
picturesque buildings. They were removed in | 
the time of William and Mary to make way for 
the present state apartments, built by Sir 
Christopher Wren. At the western or principal | 
entrance to the old palace there was originally | 
a drawbridge, to give passage over the moat | 
which at one time existed, and the course of | 
which has been traced, Mr. Chart informed the | 


nearly down to the river’s edge, and were very 


visitors, for a considerable distance. Perambu- 
lating the buildings, under the guidance of Mr. 
Chart, the attention of the visitors was directed, 
in the older portions of the buildings, to the 
exquisite variety of ornamental brick chimneys, 
many of which have of late years been restored, 
and to the terra-cotta medallion-busts of Roman 
emperors presented by Pope Leo X. to Cardinal 
Wolsey. Attention was also drawn to the 
curious astronomical clock, lately restored 
and now in full going order. This clock shows 
not only the hours of the day and night, but 
also, among other things, the day of the month, 
the motion of the sun and moon, the age of the 
moon, the phases and quarters of the moon, and 
the moon’s southing. The dial is composed of 
three Separate copper discs of different sizes, 
with acommon centre, but reyolvin gat different 
rates. The largest of the three discs is 7 ft. 10 in. 
in diameter. Passing eastward into that por- 
tion of the Palace erected by Wren, in the 
pleasant Fountain Court many of the visitors 
were struck by the exceeding whiteness of most 
of the Portland stone, which, in the archivolts 
and many other members, has almost the ap- 
pearance of marble, and forms a pleasing con. 
trast with the red brick of the walls. The 
same remark applies to the stone used in the 
southern front, and (more particularly) to that 
in the eastern front of Wren’s portion of the 
Palace. In the Fountain Court, scaffolding 
18 In course of erection for the restoration of 
the upper range of windows, which, for some 











unaccountable reason, were originally 


in Bath stone, which has now so greatly de-| 


ayed and fretted a as to expose the sash- 
sommes. These chown will be restored in 
Portland stone. The visitors bad the oppor- 
tunity of seeing one of the largest of the 
kitchens (at present used as a lumber.room) 
in the northern range of the old buildings. 
This kitchen, which has escaped restoration, 


still remain. Having visited the chapel, with 
its fine carvings by Grinling Gibbons in 
oak and limewood, the visitors ascended to 


tion of the seven acres of lead flats. 
deal of the lead is cast, and weighs as mach 

9 1b. to the foot. This old lead is ‘ 
very rich in silver, From the roof the visitors 
were able to get a good view of t 
buildings and of the Thames and 
country, and were amply repaid for the toil of 
the ascent.. Altogether the visit afforded much 
pleasure to the members, thanks to the fineness 
of the weather and to the courtesy of 
Chart. 
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THE PIERREFONDS 
AND OTHER COLLECTIONS OF ARMOUR, 


Some of the papers have alluded to a 
collection of armour having been exhibited 
in the rooms of the Archwological Institute, 
in New Barlington-street, but the 
of it gave us no means of visiting it. 
The mention of it suggests to us that 
some account of the collection of armour 
formed by the late Emperor Napoleon at the 
chiteau of Pierrefonds, which is about to be 
incorporated with the mureum of armour at the 
Invalides in Paris, already one of the choicest 
and most complete in the world, may not be 
uninteresting. 

The Pierrefonds collection has only recently 
escaped from the guardianship of the law; its 
history, short as it is, is far from uneventfal. 
Originally formed from the collection of Prince 
Soltikoff, purchased for the sum of 10,0001; of 
that of the Comte de Belleval, purchased for 
nearly 3,000/.; of a large number of arms and 
suits of armour, bought in Denmark, and for 
which about 6001. was paid; and, finally, a 
number of pieces gathered separately, at a 
cost of more than 3,0001., the Pierrefonds 
Maseum was formed for little over 16,0001. 
The collection was arranged in the “salle 
d’armes” of the once-rnined chateau which 


Prenco-Prussian war broke out, Viollet-le-Duc, 
fearing an invasion, had the precious treasures 
packed up and sent to the museum of the Louvre. 
There they remained till the liquidation of the 
civil list, when the collection was claimed by 


the Imperial family. Viollet-le-Duc, consulted | pod 


on the matter, gave it as his opinion before the 
Commission entrusted with the inquiry that the 
collection was essentially the property of the 
State. After lengthy litigation, about a year 
since the courts decreed that the Pierrefonds 
Museum belonged to the State. Every art-lover 
must have been satisfied with this decision, as a 
contrary verdict would have dispersed the many 
unique pieces of the collection, which contains 
no fewer than forty-five suits of armour, among 
them four tilting-suits, a hundred or so helmets, 
eighty swords and rapiers, and a large number 
of daggers and poignards of the choicest work- 
manship, shields, breast-plates, armets, ran- 
daches, estocs, hausse-cols, gauntlets, stirrups, 
and other military accessories, produced during 
the busy and artistic days of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 

The whole collection was, as we have above 
remarked, transferred to Paris, and is now at 
the “museum of artillery” of the Invalides, 
where in a few weeks it will be shown to the 
public, adding a fresh interest to the already 
mors than usually valuable museum of armour 
skilfully arranged under the care of the Director, 


the happy inspiration of dressing with armour 
outonel dene ok Nae ine models a 
series res 0 ing men of all 

life-size. French vote os 
illustrated in one gallery by a number 

tumed figures g from 
Gauls, the Merovingians, and the succeeding 
epochs, down to the end of the last century. In 
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another gallery is @ large collection of ethno 
graphical figures of savage warriors such on 
exist in Asia, Africa, and 3 Bo that in 
connexion with the department of the collection 
which shows the earliest stone weapons of pre- 
historic times,—many of which are beantiful with 
the patina of age, and in the thoughtful conside. 
ration of the purpose for which 
signed,—we can trace, through all the succeedi 
periods, the development of the history of wae 
like labour down to the assegai-armed Zula in 
war costume (a superb model), the Polynesian 
warrior, or the Red Indian of North America. 
the earliest examples of the weapons of defenc, 
forming an io contrast to the more 
skilful, but not always more beautifal, speci. 
mens of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. We here can trace the perfect decad. 
ence of the beantifal in connexion with the 
hideous art of war, until we again arrive at g 
mere here at the Invalides is thoroughly 
, of modern warfare, where it is difficult 
for the artist to detect in what is merely 
interesting, because of its fearful strength and 


power. 

Within a short time, a perhaps more interest. 
ing and instructive collection has been added: 
a series of eighteen figures of Greek and Roman 
warriors i : 
dress, and armour fashioned in the present 
day from models existing in the various Eur- 
pean museums. No expenditure either of 
labour or of art has been spared in this task, 
Each figure is supplied with a description, in 
which the authorities for every detail are 
given, while in glass cases are exhibited either 
the i objects or carefally-executed 
casts. It would be impossible to imagine a 
surer method than this of ivitiating young and 
old alike into a practical knowledge of the 
warlike costume of the past, Fresh from his 
Xenophon or Thucydides, his Commentaries of 
Cesar or his Tacitus, the schoolboy can see 
here, as if in propria person4, half a dozen 
Greek warriors, hoplites, peltasts, and horse- 
men, with their lances, bucklers, swords, 
helmets, and greaves; the Roman soldiers, 
draped in their picturesque paludimentum, 
pilum or lance, or short sword in hand; the 
Roman generals who conquered the world; 
Roman emperor in all his slashed, 
and crimped crimson or purple leather costume, 
his ivory biton of command in his hand; a 
Roman tribune, and a Roman ensign with the 
vexillum or standard; a Roman centarion, vitts 
or vine-stock in hand; a soldier on the march, 
with all his equipage on his back,—knapsack, 
gourd, net, and cooking-pot; and, finally, three 
superb gladiators in all their formidable para- 
phernalia. The most minute particularity is 
considered, and its authority given ; sculptures, 
bas-reliefs, frescoes,—the contents of the Euro- 
pean museums,—have been laid under contri- 
bution. Indeed, to the collector, the authorities 
quoted form of themselves a small encyclo- 

ia. 





When there exists such @ museum as that of 
the Invalides in Paris,—to say nothing of those 
in Austria and Italy,—how is it that our Tower 
of London, already a valuable museum, 18 © 
neglected, and that no efforts are made to 
increase and perfect the collection ? The late 
Mr. Pianché worked hard at one time to induce 
the Government to take proper steps for its 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT. 


in the theatre of the 
je.street, on the evening of Friday, the 4th 
inet. There was & large and appreciati 


ve 
~~ ee observed that the title he had 
given to his lecture might possibly have raised 
expectations on the of the audience of 
ing more scientific and serious than he 


somethi 


metry, natural ornament being the more 

realistic imitation of ute A rer 
especially of classical ornament, had 

been regarded as natural which there was good 


reason for supposing were not so at all. For| shown 


instance, with what was called the Greek 

honeysuckle” ornament he believed the honey- 
suckle had nothing whatever to do, or, at any 
rate, as little as possible. It simply indicated 
the growth of a feeling in favour of develop- 
ment from the centre to each side, a thing 
which was found in nature, but the ornament 
did not indicate any natural form. That was 


short title he could conveniently use. The | also seen in the Greek ante-fize or terminations 


announcement 
simply would have been as vague 


of @ lecture on “Ornament” | of the gutter of the Parthenon. Before noticin 
as that of | some of the forms of what he called detente 


discourse on Religion or Morality, or any other | ornament,—which were of most interest, being 


vast subject. He should endeavour in his 


the oldest and most important,—the lecturer 


remarks to get at what he called the common- | alluded to a suggestion which was offered by a 
sense of ornament. We were becoming @ very | great many early relics of ornament, viz., that 
ornamental people, almost everybody indulging | ornament had in some instances arisen from the 
a taste for decoration in one way or another, | imitation of construction, after it had passed 
and it was worth while to consider whether, from the region of necessary construction to the 
amid all the mass’ of various details and atyles display of taste in that form. The drawing of 
which came under the head of “Ornament,”|the stone railing round the Sanchi Tope, in 
there were any principles of right or wrong to| India, showed that the work was obviously an 
be discerned which could guide uson the sub-| imitation of wooden construction, the original 
ject and make us understand what it was that/nail or pin heads which had held the work 
made ornament jgood and artistic, or bad and | together at the intersection being preserved as 
inartistic. In the first place, what was meant an ornament in the stone imitation. Bat 


by “ Ornament” ? “ Ornament” he would define | the more 


important forms of non-natural 


as any design which was added to any object /ornament had another and greater interest, 
with the view of making that object more beauti-| and that interest, in nearly all of them, con- 
fal or more interesting, but. which would not be | sisted in the fact that they offered, more or 
of special interest by iteelf. The lecturer said | less, a problem or puzzleto theeye. One of the 
he did not eall the figares on some Greek vases | best known specimens of that kind of ornament 


“ornament,” nor the beausifal drawings of birds | was the Greek fret, or “key” pattern, which 
on Japanese trays: they were drawings on the/ was merely based on a series of squares, one 
object, and had a high artistic interest in them-| within another, and the interest of it was pro- 
selves. Ornament, then, was something intro-| duced by breaking up the lines at intervals, and 
duced to give interest to an object other than/| thereby getting rid of the mere square and 
t was very im-/ giving the eye something to follow. A similar 
portant to bear in mind that the interest of | use of the square seemed to have been more or 
ornament was on this account relative, and not | less a favourite device allover the world. There 
absolute, because upon that consideration de-| was something very like it in Egyptian orna- 
pended the trath or falsity of some of the views | ment, and it was found in a still more elaborate 
he should venture to propound. We could not/|form in such ornament as that of the Arabic 
of orna-| school, which, although at first sight ap- 
ment, but we might form to ourselves some/| parently very intricate, was in reality based 
idea of how a great many of the ornamental |on very simple combinations. 
forms with which we were now familiar arose. | shown in the drawings of the kind of geometrical 
Mr. Browning, in his “ Qaliban,” bas given us| ornament which was peculiar to Arabic art, and 
which, though very pleasing, had perhaps been 
a little over-rated. When the observer came to 
And squared and stuck there squares of soft white chalk, | understand the trick of it, he began to lose 
some of his respect for it. 
class of ornament styled Celtic there was 
not very much abstract beauty, but it pre- 
sented in the same way, in its interlacings, a 
; series of puzzles to the eye. 
So that Caliban had arrived at some notion of | Moorish brick pavement, of which a drawing 
“art for art’s sake.” Nevertheless, there was | was on the screen, showed a geometrical puzzle 

tly of | design, but one which was treated flatly, and 
we looked | thoroughly suitably tothe material (black and red 
through the various classes of ornament we bricks), where there were no trade-unions to 


it would possess without it. 


historically go back to the beginning 


his idea how Caliban, in an idle moment,— 
“ Fell to make something : piled yon pile of turfs 
And, with a fish-tooth, seratch 


And set ap end-wise certain spikes of trees, 
And crown’d the whole with a sloth’s skull a-top” ; 


Adding,— 
“No use at all in the work, for work’s sole sake,” 


ee 


a certain valae in ornament inde 
the mere pleasure of the eye. 


should find that there were two divisions into 
which it all fell in regard to ita 


that it was employed either to diversify or give | ornament he would consider separate 
interest to a surface which would be otherwise | tothe consideration of what he called the func- 
uninteresting, or that it was applied to empha- | tional application of ornament, which was one of 
sise some part of the object ornamented,—and | the most interesting phases of the subject, 
especially to emphasise fanction and to draw | the moulded base and the flutings of a Corin- 
attention to the most important part or parts of | thian column were pointed out as examples of 
the object. The first-named class might be | fanctional ornament,—i.¢., ornament intended 
distinguished as “ surface ornament,” the latter | to emphasise the facts that the base carried 
of each | the colamn, 


as “functional ornament.” 
class were pointed out 


th e screen. Recurring the +4 on 


to the idea of the possible 


origin of ornament, we might imagine a barbaric  sising the lines of thearch, and imparting an ap- 


man stringing up a row of fir.cones 

other natural object round his hut, which aiaeeees 
* . more advanced period might be imitated 
artificially ; and then would come in the element 








“ nat » 
that which depended abstract ornament being | 
sym. 


plication,— | shape. The principles which governed natural 


f another important point, viz., the suitability 
and symmetrical spacing ; in the | of the ornament to the shape of the space 


.| most decided requisites of ornament that as it 


wee an plate, of which a 
i Be considered by some people to be very 


presented, missed one point, in that he did not 
cause his decoration to sufficiently emphasise 
ome important stractaral feature of the 
vase, ey oom — . The lecturer having 
3 easily this could have 
done without altering the character tte 
design. and so that the ornament and the obiect 
ornameated should look as if intended for each 
other,—-which was the great test of ornament 
applied to an object of that kind,—pointed 
to a drawing of a candelabrum designed 
by # Roman artist with Greek details, which 
were fairly well applied to the object. The most 
questionable part of the design was that of the 
feet, for which she legs of an animal were used. 
Although this was not, perhaps, in the best 
taste, it was allowable, but the artist had spoiled 
it by modelling on each of the knees the face of 
another animal, which was an absurdity. In 
decoration, we should not do anything that was 
absolutely contrary to the possibilities of nature, 
or we should make our ornament illogical and 
very often absurd. Mention had been made of 
two classes of ornament, abstract ornament and 
natural ornament, but there was one other 
description which formed a class by itself, and 
which was always bad, viz., ornament which 
consisted in mere imitation of artificial objects. 
That was always the resource of a people devoid 
of taste and wanting in originality. The Romans 
set the fashion of decorating their temples with 
carved representations of ox-heads and of the 
sacrificial implements and utensils. Such things 
really had a meaning to the Romans, although 
the ornamentation was very stupid and vulgar. 





Examples were 


In the large 


The specimen of 


prevent the production of bricks of the required 
ly. Passing 


and that the colamn carried vertical 
weight. In the same way the mouldings of a 
Gothic arch were functional ornament, empha- 


rance of strength. Some Greek vases, of 


which drawings were shown, afforded very good | req 


illustrations both of functional ornament and 


which it was to occupy. It was one of the 


was relative to an object it should appear to be 


ly-marked colouring of a Japanese 
rete eS 7 drawing was exhibited, might 


i late was not really “orna- 
Piard won rather “splashed” with 
colour ; the arrangement of colour bore no 
relation whatever to the form of the plate or to 
the surface which it covered, and might equally 
well be put upon anything else. On the other 
hand, the ornamentation of the Greek vases 

‘ to the form of the object, 


They had the sume kind of meaning to the 
Roman which a frieze of judges’ wigs with 
barristers’ gowns festooned from one to another 
would have to us if it were introduced as a 
decoration on the new Law Courts: it would be 
@ very vulgar form of ornament, but it would 
have a meaniog as designating the object of the 
building; and in the same way the ox-heads 
and festooned garlands carved on the friezes 
of a Roman temple had a practical value to a 
Roman spectator. But now we imitated the 
garland (the modern builder called it a “ swag”) 
without it having any meaning whatever; and 
a firm of ornamental brickmakers, who must 
apparently have a large business at present, 
were ready to furnish the swag in patent brick 
at 20s. a piece. As consideration had been 
given to what was meant by functional orna- 
ment, the lecturer referred by way of contrast 
to one or two examples of ornament which were 
contrary to the right expression of fanction. 
Firstly, he pointed to a drawing of a mosaic 
pavement from Pompeii, the design of which 
was directly opposed to the first requirement of 
a floor, viz., that it should not only be flat, but 
that the ornament upon it should be flatly 
treated. The design was a perspective treatment 
of the Greek fret, such as to give the appear- 
ance of having to walk over agrating. Another 
instance of illusion of this kind was the four- 
panelled door, with the panels irregularly deco- 
rated with foliage in the manner now largely 
in vogue, which conveyed the impression that 
a whole tree had been painted all over the door, 
and then the framing put over it to hide 
part of it: a treatment which contradicted the 
whole construction of the door, in which, of 
course, each panel was a separate piece filling 
up the spaces in the framing, and not @ surface 
spreading under the framing and hidden by it; 
so that this now fashionable form of door deco- 
ration was, in fact, as bad as bad could be. It 
would be far better to treat each panel sym- 
metrically ; but, at all events, te let each panel 
show that it was but a panel: and if it were 
uired to ornament the framework of the 
door, the ornament should be so disposed as to 
emphasise what was really the structural part 
of the object [sketch shown.] There was 
another condition in the ornamental treat- 
ment of practical objects, which consisted 
not so much in the application of orna- 
ment as in the design of the forms of the 
objects themselves. In reference to this it 
might be observed that “art-furniture, of which 
we heard so much now, was @ term devoid of any 
real meaning. What people meant when they 
used the phrase was apparently furniture in 
imitation of that of some particular date that 
they liked. What he (the lecturer) should call 
art furniture was furniture well and suitably 
made, and expressive of its purpose. Using 
the term in ite ordinary acceptance, people 
ight just as well go and ask for “art boots 
me for “art farniture.” The lecturer next 





a rise 
ems some was apparent. But the man who, 
2,200 years ago, decorated one of the vases re- 


referred to the copy of the front of an Egyptian 
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chair in the British Museum, which, he said, 
was admirably designed for its object, what 
ornamentation there was applied to it empha- 
sising the construction. In strong contrast with 
this was Chippendale’s “‘ribbon-backed” chair, 
now 80 fashionable. Chippendale said he be- 
lieved that a better chair than that had never 
been made. As to workmanship he was no 
doubt right, but as to the design it was as bad 
as possible ; for it gave the impression of weak- 
ness where strength was most needed. Although 
Chippendale was one of the best workmen that 
ever lived, he was one of the worst artists. Of 
nearly the same date was the work of Sheraton, 
one of whose ‘chairs was put forward by the 
lecturer as worthy of admiration. The whole 
of the ornamentation, though simple, was suit- 
able to the material and the situation, and 
followed and emphasised the lines of construc- 
tion. Yet both these chairs were offered to the 
public by the “art upholsterer” of the present 
day quite indiscriminately, and as equally good, 
because they both happened to belong to 
a period which was at present fashionable. 
Turning now to the subject of natural orna- 
ment, it was necessary in imitating nature to 
keep in view the principles of nature. The 
Greeks had done this in a double sense by not 
only imitating the principles of natural growth, 
but adopting a very refined system of cur- 
vature in their lines, so that they might be said 
to have added a mathematical beauty to their 
quasi-natural ornament. A comparison of a 
Greek scroll of foliage with a Roman one showed 
in a marked manner the superior refinement of 
the Greek. A great deal of Renaissance foliage 
partook of the same kind of excellence, though 
it had very little reference to any real natural 
form, and was mingled illogically with artificial 
objects, baskets, and many other such things. 
A favourite ceiling ornament in Queen Anne 
rooms, in which light festoons tied with ribbons 
spread out in curves around the centre, was a 
flagrant example of the contradiction of natural 
principle. Such a curve was formed in Nature 
by gravitation, which, as far as we were con- 
cerned with it, only acted in a vertical direction ; 
bat this ornament conveyed the notion either 
that the centre flower exercised a centrifugal 
force, or that the cornice of the room had an 
attracting power. Then there was the very im- 
portant question, How closely should natural 
ornament approach to the imitation of nature ? 
And this, he believed, depended almost entirely 
on the question of the situation in which it was 
employed, and the manner and material in 
which it was executed. In illustration of this 
he had prepared a few lithographed sketches 
(reproduced in this number of the Builder), 
which, it must be understood, were offered 
merely as illustrations of his remarks, not as 
representing any elaborate attempt at decorative 
treatment. Taking, in figure 1, a sketchof a 
sprig of a flower exactly as it grew, if we 
wished to paint that by hand in a panel (fig. 2), 
we might imitate nature almost as closely as 
we pleased, only taking care to arrange the 
flower so as to fill the space evenly. A good 
effect might be produced by more conventional 
treatment also, but a decidedly conventional 
treatment was not absolutely called for. But 
if we desired to apply the same flower in a wall- 
pattern which had to be mechanically re- 
peated, @ nataral treatment (fig. 8), though 
it might please at first sight, became less 
satisfactory when we found the same group 
of blossoms, the same leaf turned down, every 
20 in. or 30 in. apart, and it seemed better in 
such a case to emphasise the artificial element in 
the design, to show it obviously (fig. 4) as an 
artificial adaptation. If we adapted the flower 
as a border in crewel work (fig. 5), where hand- 
work came in again in place of mechanical 
repetition, we were again at liberty to use some 
of the freedom of nature, though even here we 
should find it better to bind the whole together 
by & symmetrical accompaniment. If we treated 
it in inlay (fig.6) we were again not tied to 
mechanical repetition, but at the same time 
this method was, in its hardness and precision 
so much at variance with nature, that it was 
better to remove it from natural arrangement 
entirely, and treat it symmetrically. Even so 
however, we must try to retain whatever was 
characteristic in the original model ; the twisted 
joint in the stalk (A, fig. 1) was retained at B- 
the fact that the two sides of the leaf did not 
arise opposite to each other, but unsymmetri- 
cally, at the base of the central rib, was also 
retained. But the method lent itself to sym- 


sharpness and precision could be attained in it. 
—— contrary, when designing for crewel or 
needlework, it was much better, even when regalar 
repetition was adopted, to avoid bi-lateral sym- 
metry, as in fig. 7, where there was a regularly. 
repeated pattern, but without any bi-lateral 
forms ; because in such materials absolute sym- 
metry of line could not beensured even in working, 
and the creasing of the material interfered still 
further with it. Thus in the design in fig. 8, 
which was an Italian cartain pattern copied from 
an illustration in a very good little book on 
needlework by E. Gilaister (a much better 
treatise than most of the “Art at Home” 
series of which it formed one), entire symmetry 
was professed in the design, which could never 
be really achieved, and the folds of the curtain 


fore, be unsuccessful, for its circu 
however pretty in itself ; it would be preferable 
to carry out the same kind of motive in a design 
avoiding bi-lateral symmetry, and using a leaf 
(begonia) which was peculiarly one-sided in its 
character. Fig. 11 showed the same leaf worked 
into a symmetrical tile-pattern, which illus. 
trated the kind of interest found in the Greek 
key-pattern and its class; the ornament was 
merely based on contiguous circles, but by omit- 
ting @ portion of each circle and running its 
tangent line into the next one, a completely 
different and continuous character was imparted. 
We had, then, to consider the method and 
principle on which conventionalism of natural 
forms should be carried out when necessary. 
Taking, as an instance, the nasturtium (a flower, 
for some reason, seldom if ever used in orna- 
ment, though a very suggestive one), if we 
found it conventionalised as in fig. 13, we should 
see that its real character was lost; the leaf- 
ribs were made to radiate from the centre 
instead of from a point above the centre, as in 
nature; the overlapping of; each petal of the 
flower by the next one, giving it a certain spiral 
character, was neglected, and the feature marked 
C (fig. 12) was cut off and made to fill the 
interstices of the ornament at E in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner. In fig. 14 the true character 
of leaf and flower was preserved, and the 
appearance of the leaves of the plant, as a set 
of nearly circular discs crossing and intercept- 
ing one another, was also preserved in the 
leaf-tiles. The thick, dark margin round the 
flower was necessary to give it sufficient force 
for treatment on tiles. In the needlework 
border (fig. 15) less stiffness and more flow of 
line were allowable, and the side view of the 
flower balanced on its stalk, too light and 
springy @ form for tile design, could be here 
introduced, as well as the highly characteristic 
side view of the leaf (D, fig. 12). Fig. 16 
showed the same materials modified for inlay 
in wood, in which, again, much stiffer lines and 
strong edging or outlining were desirable. In 
applying the same leaf to lace, on the other 
hand (fig. 17), entire freedom from rule and 
symmetry might be allowed, lace being, per- 
haps, the one form of decorative work in 
which it was possible with good effect to 
imitate the freedom and variety of Natare 
to the full extent. A rough indication, 
again, of the relation of natural ornament 
to material might be conveyed in the 
four capitals (figs. 19—22), each embody- 
ing a treatment of the fern-leaf (fig. 18). 
In marble (19), entirely symmetrical treatment, 
and flatness and delicacy, would be realised; in 
stone (20), a much more rounded and undercut, 
and comparatively coarse treatment would be 
required ; in wood (21, a form borrowed from 
Saracenic architecture) the same degree of 
naturalism might be aimed at, but with flatter 
treatment and sharply-cut edges, and in this 
material the waved and undulating line of the 
leaf-rib could be very effectively treated; in 
cast-iron (22), all naturalism must be avoided, 
as it could not be properly realised, and the 
best treatment would be a mere conventional 
outlining of the leaf in farrowed lines, in a 
manner borrowed in this case from the Egyptian 
granite capital; for granite and cast iron, 
though worked by such different methods, 
were not dissimilar in regard to the character 
of the surface ornament they would best bear. 

The flower sketched at fig. 25, “ Masdevallia 
Lindeni,” was a very suggestive one among 
foreign plants, with a very peculiarly-designed 
flower balanced on the top of a long thin stalk, 
which rose from among a group of beautifully. 
shaped and perfectly regular leaves. [An orna- 
mental application of this was given on the 





metrical treatment peculiarly, as the greatest 
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would still farther distort it; it would, there- ¢ 
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Heer @ fc=re which served as the handle,— 
of the figure utterly contrary to com- 
Nature had her own 


rale or design at Fig. 32 was a bit of 
design; she started the 
leaves from the stem with a fine sweeping line, 
and then tore off all the ends from them ; each 


leaf, too, started from the opposite side of the 


characteristics must be preserved in the orna- 
mental treatment of the leaf, though if it were 
used in such a process as inlay, the ragged edge 
of the leaf should not be realistically imitated ; a 
reminiscence of it only should be preserved, aa 
in the regular serrated or scalloped edge in 


fally repeated. As a contrast to these was 
given the top and side view of the flower of 
“ Kalmia” (35), a flower which seemed ready 
for use as ornament just as it grew; for Nature 
also had her geometry and her conventionalism, 
and sometimes seemed willing to meet the 
designer more than half-way. 








THE GALVANI MONUMENT, BOLOGNA. 


Tue statue of Galvani (of which we give an 
illustration), recently unveiled on the Piazza del 
Pavaglione in Bologna, has been erected at the 
expense of the present generation of Bolognese. 
Luigi Galvani, the discoverer of galvanism, was 
born at Bologna in 1737 (died 1798), and it was 
there he practised as a medical man. The 
statue erected in his honour is the work of the 
Roman sculptor, Adalberto Cencetti, and is in 
marble, Galvani being represented at the 
moment when he is observing, for the first time, 
the convulsive movements of a dead frog, pro- 
duced a galvanic current. Although the 
design of the young sculptor had been selected 
for the statue, its execution was delayed for 
some time by an animated — Bong 
sprang up in the press as to prop’ 
the ott selected. Notwithstanding the 


alterations. Signor tly sid 
in the execution of the statue by meeting with 
a monk exhibiting a striking likeness to Galvan!, 
and whom he induced to serve as his model. 
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STATUE OF GALVANI, BOLOGNA.—Apatserto Cexcerti, Scuupror. 
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: NEW POST.OFFIOE AND PUBLIC OFFICES, IPSWICH.—Plans. 


NEW POST-OFFICE AND PUBLIC 
OFFICES, IPSWICH. 


Taz building is being erected on the site of 

the old Corn Exchange, and occupies an area of 
5,658 superficial feet. The position*jis an ad- 
mirable one, in the centre of the town, ad- 
joining! the Town- hall, having the advantage 
of @ large open space in front, so that a good 
view of the structure will be obtained. The 
design was selected in competition, Mr. Charles 
Barry being the assessor. The style is colamnar 
and astylar Italian, the detail having a Greek 
feeling. The principal fronts will be executed 
in Portland stone, the other fronts in white 
Suffolk specially-made bricks, with Portland 
stone dressings. At the present time the works 
are being actively proceeded with. The greater 
portion of the building is devoted to the post- 
office purposes, the principal entrance being 
under the portico. There are on the ground- 
floor public office, top - lighted sorting - office, 
post-master’s-room ; on the first-floor,—sorting- 
office instrument-room, engineers’ room, and 
boys’ room; and in the basement are the clerks’ 
and ietter-carriers’ kitchens, battery and store- 
rooms, heating-chamber, &c. 
_ The public offices at the back have an entrance 
in King-street, with stone stairs to the several 
floors. The first-floor will be occupied by the 
Ipswich School Board. On account of the great 
fall in the ground there is an additional floor to 
the public offices portion, which caused some 
difficulty in the elevation, so as to obtain con- 
tinuity of design. There is a pediment, to 
emphasize the public offices, and to relieve the 
King-street facade. 

It is hoped that the figures over the portico 

will be executed, — Navigation, Commerce, 
Industry, Electricity, Steam, and many other 
subjects present themselves. The several key- 
stones will be carved with heads symbolical of 
Earth, Sea, Quarters of the Globe, &. 
Mr. J. Johnson, of Queen Victoria-street, 
London, is the architect ; Messrs. D. C. Jones, of 
Gloucester, are the contractors; Mr. G. J. 
Farrow being the clerk of works. The building 
is to be completed by December next. 








THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 
BY G. H. BLAGROVE, 


Tue sixteenth century comprises in the history 
of English architecture the latter half of the 
Tudor epoch and nearly the whole of the Eliza- 
bethan, which cannot be said to have entirely 
perished until after the time of James I., when 
some of its characteristics yet lingered in the 
works of Inigo Jones. I shall endeavour to 
trace the influence of these two styles upon the 
architecture of London in the period referred to, 
commencing with examples of the Tudor style 
in its highest stage of development, and watch- 
ing it gradually succumb to the escroachments 
of Continental ideas. 

Deservedly reckoned among the most perfect 
specimens of English architecture is the Chapel 
of St. Mary at Westminster. The Chapel of 
Edward the Confessor, hitherto the burial-place 
of our monarchs, having become full, King 
Henry VII. caused the lady-chapel at| the east 
end of the Abbey Church, another chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Erasmus, and a tavern called the 
“ White Rose,” to be pulled down, and a new 
chapel to be erected as a receptable for his own 
tomb. The first stone was laid in 1502, on the 
24th of January, and the edifice must have been 
nearly completed in 1509, when the King was 
interred there with great pomp on the 11th of 
May. To Bishop Alcock of Ely and Sir Regi- 
nald Bray is attributed the honour of the 
design, which was carried out under the super- 
vision of William Bolton, Prior of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s. 7 
Dadocbtedly the architectural merits of this 
building entitle it to very high praise. Its 
length is 103 ft., breadth 35 ft., height 60 ft. ; 
the length of the aisles is 62 ft., and their 
breadth 17 ft. The effect — Bergen] 4 
ined is great! enhanced by ming - 
Sivisions of the elaborate fan-traceried roof. 
Externally, as well as internally, every avail- 
able foot of wall space is fretted with panel- 
ling, the otherwise monotonous effect of which 
is relieved, externally, by bandsof richer panel- 


® ith sixty-three illustrations and a map, to 
which * Se ieenial the caiver medal and premium of ten 
guiness, by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 











¢ Vide ingham’s “‘ Henry VII.’s Chapel,” i. 5. 
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ling around the base and parapet of the aisles, 
by clusters of canopied niches around the octa- 
gonal buttress piers, which are crowned with 
crocketed pinnacles, and by the pierced parapet 
surmounting the clearstory, where the sky-line 
is broken by small equare buttress piers, with 
erocketed pinnacles; and, internally, the eye 
finds repose upon a series of canopied niches 
with statues, below which are figures of 
crowned demi-angels, al ing with shields 
emblazoned with the devices of Henry VIL,— 
the fleur-de-lis, rose, portcullis, &c.,—devices of 
frequent recurrence throughout the building. 
A handsome screen divides this chapel from 
the adjoining one of St. Nicholas, with wrought 
gates of brass, ornamented with numerous 
devices. On each side of the nave are the stalls 
of carved oak, with turn-up seats, known as 
“ misereres,” some of the carving in the 
canopies above being exquisitely delicate. In 
the centre is the tomb, of which I shall speak 
anon. I would now direct the reader's atten- 
tion to the roof. The roof of the nave 18 
divided into bays by cusped ribs, which carry 
the pendants. These pendants are, in fact, 
voussoirs in the ribs, and from around each 
pendant springs the fan vaulting, which, inter- 
eecting near the centre, supports the central 
pendants. On the aisle side of the lower pen- 
dants the vaulting is met by other vaulting 
springing from the piers. In the aisles, the fans, 
springing from the angles, simply carry the 
pendants. The artistic genius and mechanical 
skill displayed in the conception and achieve- 
ment of this masterpiece cannot sufficiently be 
admired, and, in viewing the chapel as a whole, 
we might feel disposed to think that here the 
Medizwva! builders had reached transcendant 
limits did we not know that in many essen- 
tials the prevailing style was far below its 
its predecessors. That it had attained to a 
very high standard of perfection is more 
especially true with respect to the fan-traceried 
roofs and square towers of the period, and, 
as presenting an example of the former, the 
Chapel of Henry VII. stands almost unrivalled. 
From this time, the architecture of England 
exhibits a rapid and unmistakable decline. 
What might have followed had not the foreign 
Renaissance made itself felt here, or how far it 
may have hastened the downfall of native archi- 
tecture by diverting men’s thoughts into new 
channels, is matter for conjecture only. But 
what signs of decay were as yet manifest in the 
architecture of the period? They are not far to 
seek. One was the prevalent practice of carry- 
ing the mullions of windows up vertically, until 
they stopped against the heads of the arches. 
The curvilinear bar-tracery of the preceding 
period was in harmony with the equilateral or 
ogee form of window-head, and with the some- 
what florid character of the ornamentation then 
‘in vogue ; but now the straight mullions running 
to the window-heads, which earned for the 
Tador style the name of Perpendicular, were 
out of harmony with any curvilinear form of 
‘window-head at all. Added to this, the orna- 
mentation had become more florid than ever, 
this presenting a discordancy of detail with a 
marked feature in design, and this discordancy 
was a symptom of decay. Another must be 
sought for in the mouldings of the period. The 
double curve, or ogee, is the limit to which 
variety in any single moulding can be carried ; 
but the architects of the Tudor period went 
further in a feverish desire for novelty of com- 
bination ; they united hollow with round and 
hollow, gaining no result but the effect of 
wearisome and meaningless repetition. The 
mouldings of Henry VII.’s Chapel serve to 
illustrate this fact. I have said that the orna- 
mentation of this period had become more 
florid than ever. The carving of the Early 
English period had been bold and simple, be- 
cause it did not aim at the close imitation of 
mature; but if we examine the foliage, for 
example, in the stalls of Henry VIL.’s Chapel 
we shall see that here, in an attempt at close 
realisation, a limit was reached, or nearl 
reached, beyond which it was impossible to 
Other points might be enumerated in which 
the Tador style fell below its predecessors in 
general fitness of detail; such as the alternate 
coarseness and flimeiness of the mouldings, the 
extravagant profusion of ornament in some 
cases, a8, where @ pinnacle at some distance 
from the eye would frequently lose all boldness 
of outline, and, indeed, cease to have any in- 
telligible outline at all, from being literal! 
. y 
smothered with crockets; also, in the tracery, 
by a tedious multiplicity of cusps within cusps, 





the terminations being clumsily concealed by 
bosses, simplicity of effect was. Jost ina gaudy 
fulsomeness of detail. 

English architecture was thus on the eve of 
its decay when the Renaissance in Italy was at 
its height. The renowned sculptor, Torregiano, 
the rival of Michelangelo, was at that time in 
England, and he it was who designed the tomb 
of Henry VII. and his queen. I confess myself 
unable to see any very high aréhitectural merit 
in this tomb. The small pilasters, with foliated 
caps, standing at the angles, give an appearance 
of weakness, the mouldings at the base are 
without meaning, and the whole, as an archi- 
tectural design, appears frivolous. “The scu 
ture is, however, excellent, and very finely 
executed. More remarkable is the of 
gilt brass which encloses the tomb. It is in 
keeping with the general character of the chapel, 
and could hardly, I should imagine, have been 
wholly the design of the Italian master. 

Another specimen of the Tador style in its 
best stage of development is the south gate of 
St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell. It was built by 
Sir Thomas Docwra, Prior of St. John’s. Itisa 
groined archway, with moulded ribs springing 
from the capitals of four small 
with shields and bosses at the junctures of the 
ribs. On the keystone is carved the Paschal 
Lamb, kneeling on a clasped book (the Gospels), 
and supporting a flag. On the north side, facing 
the square, the gateway bears the date 1504. 
The flanking towers contain staircases, now 
disused. There are several rooms, the largest, 
over the archway, being known as the Grand 
Hall. The square hood-moulds over the small 
arched windows in the towers exhibit the ten- 
dency, displayed in other examples of the time, 
of the Gothic, which is essentially a vertical 
style, to merge, in these its latter days, into the 
horizontal, or lintel construction in masonry, a 
tendency that was preparing it for its approach- 
ing marriage with the revived Classic of the 
Continent. 

In the Church of St. Bartholomew-the.Great, 
Smithfield, the same Prior Bolton, under whose 
direction the chapel of Henry VII. was built, 
made some restorations. He also built an oriel, 
known as “Prior Bolton’s pew,” on the south 
side of the chureh. The oriel communicated 
with the ancient Priory of St. John’s, and from 
it the prior watched, and assisted at, the service. 
It commands a view of the tomb-of the founder, 
Rahere, and it is not unlikely that it was so 
placed for that purpose. In a note to “The 
Curiosities of London,” Mr. John Timbs says it 
was supposed to have been used, like that at 
Worcester Cathedral, by the sacristan, for the 
supervision of the lights burning at the altar.” 
“There are similar oriels,” says Mr. Godwin, 
‘in Malmesbury Abbey and in Exeter Cathedral ” 

(“ Old and New London,” ii. 353). It is a pure 
specimen of the Tudor work, and bears upon 
the rebus of Prior Bolton, a bolt and tun, which 

may also be seen in other parts of the church. 

This prior was one of the last of the old race of 

ecclesiastics, who delighted in the pursuit of 

architecture as a practical study,—a race which 

fairly ceased to exist after the middle of the 

sixteenth century. In 1523, alarmed by a/ 
prophecy of an inundation in London, Bolton | 
built himself a house at Harrow, and retired | 
thither, with two months’ provisions. Others 

took flight at the same prophecy, which proved 

as groundless as that of “Hendy Nicholas” in 

Chaucer's tale. 

An elegant example of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, erected at the commencement of the six- 
teenth conte, remains to us in the Chapel of 
the Savoy. The Savoy, formerly a palace, was 
destroyed by the rebels under Wat Tyler, but 
was rebuilt by Henry VII. as a hospital for 
100 poor persons, and by him endowed and 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist in 1609. It 
was completed.under his will. Under Edward VI. 
it was dissolved and appropriated to the Crown, 
but was refounded and re-endowed by Mary. 
The hospital was built in the form of s-cress; 


y | other buildings were added to it later, the oldest 


portion being, doubtless, the “great hall,” 
described by Strype, in 1755,as being “very 
spacious,” the walls, “3 ft. broad at least, of 
stone without and brick and stone inward. The 
ceiling is very curiously built with wood, and 
having knobs in due places hanging down, and 
images of angels holding before their breasts 
coats of arms, but hardly discoverable; for one 
is @ cross gules between four stars or else 
mullets.* It is covered with lead, but in divers 








* From the French “‘ mollette,”—the rowel of s spur, 
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ad 
places perished, where it lies open to the 
weather. . » » + Dowards the east end of this 
hall is a fair cupola, with glass windows, but al) 
broken, which makes it probable that the hall 
was as long again, since cupolas were wont {, 
be built about the middle of great halls.” A 
view of the Savoy, from an etching by Hollar 
dated 1650, shows the river front of this build. 
ing, which does not differ widely from the view 

, map, dated 1560. It was, 











in Aggas’s pictorial 

robust-looking building, with huge square tower 
and machicolated parapets: the windows, for 
the most part, square-headed, with mullions and 
transoms. The chapel, called the Chapel of 
St. John the Baptist, or of St. Mary-in-the. 
Hospital, is without aisles, and measures inside 
90 ft. by 24 ft. The walls are of stone, about 
$ft. thick; the roof flat pitched, with a fine 
ceiling of oak and pearwood, coved at its spring. 
ing. This ceiling, which, with the interior, was 
ly destroyed by fire, but restored in 1843, 
richly panelled with quatrefoils, which here 
and there contain heraldic dewioes. The chapel 
is lighted from the north end, where is the aliar, 
by a five-light window of similar detail to the 
side three-light windows. In these windows, it 
may be observed, the roli moulding runs straight 
up to form the heads of the upper lights, whilst 
the lower divisions finish only with the hollow 
and a broad fillet, of which the transom consists, 
The effect is weak, and the feature must be re- 
garded as a debased one. Here, also, we find 
the practice of running every mullion to the 
window-head, whilst, in Henry VIL’s Chapel, 
this occurs generally with the primary mullions, 
and not, as a rnle, with those which form the 
minor sub-divisions. Indeed, in the latter 
building, no wimdow will be found to consist of 
more than two lights; without a separate arch 
of mouldings, enabling each division to be 

treated like one window. 
I now come to a very debased specimen of 
charch architecture in St. Andrew’s Undershaft, 
Leadevhall-street. The name “ Undershaft” 
originated, according to Stow, in the custom of 
setting up a huge pole or shaft decorated with 
flowers opposite the south door of the church 
upon the first morning in May. The shaft waa 
taller than the original steeple of the church, 
hence the .term “Under” {shaft}. The 
practice was for a long time discontinued as 
trivial and idolatrous, and in the year 1550 the 
Maypole was hacked in pieces for fuel by some 
riotous fanatics. The old chureh becoming 
ruinous, was rebuilt in 1520-32, and consists of 
a nave with sisles and clearstorpand a square 
bell-tower. The roof is flat-pitched, the interior 
being painted and gilt, with emblazoned shields, 
&c. ‘Some of the old tracery has been doubtless 
re-used; for the rest, the Classic bell-cot, if 
Classic it may be called, the erade pinnacles 
to the tower, the gable-hood, the square jambs, 


it | to say nothing of the sills to the windows and 


the plate-headed lights in the lower portion of 
the five-lighted west window, stamp the restorer 
as & person unacquainted with the principles of 
Gothic architecture. This charch will be found 
in Aggas’s map nearthecorner of the street now 
called St. Mary Axe (continuation of Lyme 
street) and Leadenhall-street. It is chiefly 
remarkable for containing a terma-cotta moni 
ment to the chronicler Stow, of which I shall 
farther on. , 
The old church of St. Martin-in-the-Fiel's 
was of similarly hetero, design. 7 
cated to Martin, Bishop of Tours, in the — 
centary, it is said to have replaced 4 ore 
formerly on the spot. Here, again, the gener™ 
aspect of the building indicates that 1 ce 
partly erected from the remains of Ee 
edifice. The five-light bar traceried wi? — 
over the would-be Classic porch, the poner yor 
bell-tower, surmounted by a cornice and ag 
strade, and the rude attempts af tracery gee" 
belfry windows, present a oombination hr 
could not have originated from — Leva apse 
charch, replaced rese , 
Ganentracdbiaeens Wigee London.” It om 
erected late in the reign of Henry VIIL., and 
may safely say that no ecclesiastical eons 
tecture which could by any stretch of year . 
clature be called Gothic was erected in Lond 
after the middle of the sixteenth century. 
If the ecclesiastical architecture of this ye 
was, like the national religion, somewhat oe 
settled in its character, the civil architesso 
will be found to have erly sy at the m 
changeful uirements , nt 
necessi an wider diversity of ere on 





xt to the ch those buildings whi 
Ne soir wig 7 of the national sy! 
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permanent and exclusive in 
crore those mest jmatance the Inns of | after 


: titation. I Pace 
aaaal cially illustrative of this principle. 
They were Ca in number : Gray’s Inn, Linco. ty 
Inn, the Inner Temple, and the Middle Temple, 
and were and are self-governed by their own 
elective bodies of benchers. They were a 
Inns of Court because they were anciently 
in the Aula Regia, or ‘ooart of the Kisg’s 


lace; but do not appear to have - 
Fependent organisation prior ag” sacle 


to 
century. The hall and gatehouse of Lincoln's 
Inn tolonte to the early part of the sixteenth 
century; Gray’s Inn hall dates about 1560; and 
Middle Temple hall, 1572. ‘The gateway of 
Lincoln’s Inn, situate in Chancery-lane on the 
west side, was built by Sir Thomas Lovell, the 
founder of the Holy Well Nunnery, in Shore. 
ditch, who died in 1524, It is of red brick, with 


a diaper pattern built in the facing. The arch-| and doors are enclosed with square labels, and 


way in the centre is a Tudor, four-centred one, 


with simple mouldings. It is flanked by towers, | west side of this gateway is the Chapel Royal, 


and carries rooms over. The 1 oak 
panelled doors remain below, but the windows 
have been modernised. Over the arch are the 
royal arms of England; to the right those of 


Sir Thomas Lovell; to the left, those of Lacy, | at all events, as we shall see in his design for 
Earl of Lincoln; and beneath is the date, 1515. | the gateway at Whitehall, he had endeavoured, 
Within the enclosure, directly opposite to this! in some measure, to accommodate his ideas 

sonled jodern |to English tastes. Attached to the park of 
additions, is the old hall. Ite walls are divided St. James were a cockpit, supposed to have 
into bays by narrow buttresses, ‘and its windows | occupied the site of the present Horse Guards, 
are mostly square-headed, with transoms, the and a tilt-yard north of the Holbein gateway. 
upper and lower lights being equilateral and | Both may be found on Aggas’s map, to the left, 

four-lighted | denoted by the letters F and G. 





gateway, but partly con by some mode 


cinquefoiled. In some of the square 
windows it may be observed that the jamb- 


mouldings consist of a bold hollow and fillet, about the same date, in the doorway to Sir John 
and a roll and fillet ; whilst the central primary | Milborn’s almshouses. Sir John, Master of the 
mullion has, instead of this latter, the ogee and | Drapers’ Company, and mayor in 1521, pur- 
fillets, with which it makes a clamsy mitre. 1 | chased a site adjoining the church of Cratched 
believe, myself, that the ovolo, so common in Friars, and founded almshouses for thirteen 
Elizabethan mullions, was nothing more than a | aged men and their wives, “if they had wives,” 
careless imitation of the Tudor ogee, in which |to have free lodging, and 2s. 4d. apiece per 
the hollow was often worked very small. ‘This | month for ever. The doorway had a drop arch 
hall formerly had an open roof of carved oak, | With @ square label around it, and above wasa 
now replaced by a plaster ceiling. The hall | sculptured representation of the Holy Virgin in 
itself has received some modern additions, having | a cloud of glory, surrounded by six angels. This 
been extended some 10 ft. from its original doorway, dated 1535, may be seen finely illus- 
length. It is now 72 ft. by 80 ft., and 32 ft.|trated in Archer's “Vestiges of Ancient 
high. On comparing its detail with that of| London.” 


Gray’s Inn, it will be found that, in the latter, 


the lights of the windows, upper and lower as | called York Place, was a part of the possessions 
well, are not cusped, but finish in very flat | of the Archbishopric of York. Cardinal Wolsey, 
four-centred heads, like the lower lights in the who inhabited it, added thereto many costly 





nated the queen-posts in these roofs were made 
the models of the stone pendants in the 
roofs of groined stone vaulting, and were subse- 
se imitated in the plastic bosses at the 
Uunctures of the ribs in the i 
Elizabethan period. WRiktasiaad 
The Palace of St. James next claims our 
attention, as an example of debased Tador work. 
A hospital dedicated to St. James, and said to 
have been founded before the Conquest for 
fourteen leprous females, formerly occupied the 
site, which was, in 1531, surrendered to King 
Henry VILI., who made there, in the words of 
Holinshed, “a faire parke for his 
comoditie und pleasure,” and built a palace, of 
which the present gateway is the only remaining 
portion. The structure is of red brick, with a 
plain four-centred archway, flanked by octagonal 
tarrets crowned with battlements. The windows 










































Bridewell Palace was in 1552 given by Edward 
VI. to the City for the lodging of Poe way- 
farers, the correction of vagabonds, &c. 

In 1547 Edward VI. came to the throne, and 
the Duke of Somerset, then Lord Protector, 
wishing to provide himself with a residence 
fitting his position, pulled down what where 
then called the “inns” of the bishops of Chester, 
Lichfield and Coventry, Worcester, and Llandaff, 
the old parish-church of St. Mary, and some ad- 
joining tenements, to clear a site; the tower 
and greater part of St. John’s Church, Clerken- 
well, and the south cloister of St. Paul's were 
also demolished to supply materials; and in 
1549 John of Padua was employed to design and 
carry out what Mr. John Timbs, in his “ Curiosi- 
ties of London,” valls “the first building of 
Italian architecture in England,” — Somerset 
none of the window-lights are cusped. Onthe| How far the term Italian could be applied to 
an edifice of this character, with its mullioned 
windows and battlements, I do not see. Somer- 
set Honse was erected at some distance back 
from the river, and had a garden laid out in the 
formal style then in vogue, an importation from 
the Continent, and largely employed in the 
grounds of the palace at Hampton Court. Ita 
plan consisted of a large quadrangle called the 
“ upper court,” facing the Strand, south of which 
were the Guard Chamber, the Privy Chamber, 
and the Presence Chamber; on the west side 
were stables and storeyards, while to the south. 
east was a second or lower court, where was a 
private suite of apartments. Further to the 
East were several other buildings, occupied by 
members of the Court. The principal court, 
viewed from the inside, shows an arcade spring- 
ing from the capitals of columns, apparently of 
the Doric order, the entablature broken where 
the keystones, which are rather heavy, occur, 
and the intervals in the frieze relieved with tri- 
glyphs. Some of the windows were in broad 
lights, not less than 2 ft. wide, and the tran- 
soms were near the window-heads, thus 
making the upper lights nearly square. Stow, 
in 1603, described Somerset House as “a large 
and beautiful house, but yet unfinished.” He 
also observes that the front next the Strand 
“ affords ns a view of the first dawning of taste 
in England, this being the only fabric I know 
which deviates from the Gothic, or imitates the 
manner of the Ancients.” 

On the attainder of the Duke of Somerset, 


having a panelled ceiling painted with designs 
by Hans Holbein, who was at that time in high 
favour with the king, and who may, possibly, 
have had some hand in designing the building ; 


I must not forget to notice an example of 


The ancient Palace of Whitehall, formerly 


windows of Savoy apartments. On his indictment, in 1529, he eee a in a gpg to the soge's 
In Gray’s Inn hall the windows are near! i Winchester, and the ce became, | and Edwa . assigned it to his sister, the 
J 9 es » dad bang ag gpa Cn ; Princess Elizabeth, since which time it became 


Square-headed, and the five-light window atthe in 1531, the property of the king, who also 
: with every | made additixms to it. Amongst these were two 
mullion running fall to the head. In the Middle gatehouses; the one, known as Westminster 
Temple hall the windows are similar, but the| (ate, may be seen in Aggas’s map, crossing 
: headed, and the west |“ King-streate,” close to the Cockpit, and the 
four-light window has a flat four-centered head, | other, a little to the north, conducting to the 
with a broad central mullion running to the Tilt Yard. The latter gateway was designed by 
Hans Holbein in 1545, in return for a suite of 
pure Tudor work, where @ central mullion apartments assigned to him at the old palace. 
always divides before it reaches that point, In| Sometimes called “ Cockpit Gate,” it was built 
ities, the buttresses of |of squares of stones and flint, the facing pre- 
senting & gt 1: ge ae — raha 
obelisks, by way of pinnacles, | archway was semicircular, with octagonal flank- 
the whole presenting a ae debace’ appear. | ing po aes and a flat gable ornamented with 


end has an unsightly drop arch, 
lower lights are 
crown of the arch,—a feature never found in 


addition to other d 
the Middle Temple hall are crowned with a 
kind of 













a residence for the Queens of England.* 








THE SYDNEY EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


The following is a list of official awards :— 

Crass 100.—Minerals, Ores, 4c.—Foster, Cc. Le Neve, 
Truro, Cornwall, geological collection, Ist; Gregory, J, 
R., London, geological collection, 3rd. 

Lass 102,—Building Stones.— Bessbroke Granite Com- 

mo Teslond granite, lst; Grant & Watt, Aberdeen, 
Brecite Ast ; ” Hunter, James, Aberdeen, Granite, Ist ; 
Previte & Greig, London, slates, 2ud ; Roberts & Hunter, 
London, slates, lst. 

Cuass 103-106.—Cement, §c.—Johnson J. C., London, 


ance. But the roofs in these examples are battlements. It had oriel windows, with pointed o sod; White, J. B., & Brothers, London, coment, 


deserving of special attention. A very super. 


a8 & tensile material, rather following the prin- 
ion in 


: lights, but no cuspings, and was decorated with 
ficial observation of such roofs would show that | roses, busts, &c., with the queen’s arms, doubt- 


the builders had not arrived at employing wood | Jess in honour of Anne Boleyn, on both sides. 
te Westminster Gate seems to have been a crude 


ciples of stone construction in their design. | semi-Classic structure, with domed circular 









Ist. : 

_ and Steel.—Basliss, Jones, & Bayliss, 

— oe a Bleckwall Galvanised Iron Company, 

London. galvanised iron, 2nd; Braby, Frederick, & 

Co., Tees ion, galvanyed epee ——- aan oS 4 
: iron ist special ; Brown, J. B., 

ee et ives Oo, (Nettlefold’s), Bir- 


True, the collar-beams must be considered as | turrets, windows divided into pointed lights, but Sn handen, ions, i P Lag Co. Shefiield, iron 


subjected to a tensile strain, main | the mullions not running to the heads, a species 
thrast of these roofs came upon a ne The | of ‘slinetens instead of buttresses between the 
principal rafters were supported, and prevented | windows, and a central buttress set anglewise 





. Crownsbar, Chapman, & Co., Sheffield, steel, 
na <a ang & Co, Wolverhampton, galvanised iro’ 
2nd: Dudley, the Berl of, South Staffordshire, iron : 

1 Oak Iron Co., Staffordshire, galvanised 


i M . i i ich | steel, Ist ; - or 
from Sagging, by queens, or rather upright | in the window above the main opening, which roe ‘at; Hlingle _N. & Sons, Dudiey, ion, ~~ — 


struts, which, bearing 
— in their t 
through which the weight was 

the corbels below ; these ribs were honsed into 


upon the hammer-beams, 


the wall-posts, which rested upon the corbels re interesting, as show . 
and were tenoned into the Seapets which the national architecture was taking, and 
above. The feet of the rafters upon | containing, in a measure, the germs of Eliza- 
the wall-plates, these were usually on | bethan ideas. The Holbein Gateway may be 
-beams, so that the thrast was | seen in old prints, 
execution of Charles I. 


to the hammer 
partly distributed down the wall. end 
instead of comi. entire! pests, 

wall, came partly Ron iy upon the top of the 
the wall-plates and the 
age thus exerted u 








window was crowned by @ wernt ted So ae 24 

supported by curved ri with radiating panels inside, and a termin 
! or =v ge a pedestal on the top. Considered far 

inferior to the Holbein Gateway, it is, to me, 


between | by Henry VIII. for the reception of Charles V. 


3 but the lever- | of France, 

pon the wall-posts wag really | its character that of the Savoy an 

T,, slight, and necessitated very thick mai mae the time. It seems to have had equare- 
prevent an ind wi “ 

trusses aon tendency, the roof cer mtalbn erates Miter turret crowned with the 
"1 ion-shaped cupo 

running’ lo c by curved ribs, pages said to have been the renowned 

truss, The moslad conned beers ho held the post of “devizer 


Sheffield, iron and steel, 2nd ; 

i &N hew, Manchest’, iron, 2nd ; Jowitt, Thos., 
& Sons. Sheffield, steel, 3rd; Kendrick, A., & Sons, 
Staffordshire, iron, Srd; Newbould, Samuel, & Co., 
Sheffield, steel 4th; Osborn, Samuel, & Co., Sheffield, 
steel, . Park Gate Iron Company, iron, 8rd ; Rustless 
and General Iron Company, London, iron, 3rd; Shotts’s 
Iron Works, G w, iron, 4th; Spencer, Walker, & —_ 

$rd; Steel Company of Scotland, 
steel, 2nd; Vickers, Sons, & Uo., Sheffield, steel, 
L 


Gissgow Ivanised iron 
Srd ; Welker, Bros., Dudley and Wels, gs venised iron, 


ing the direction 


forming a background to the 


S rdshire, 
idewell, rebuilt in 1522 ‘et Webb T., & Sons, Staffordshire, iron and steel, 2nd ; 

The old Palace of Bridewell, re Ia be Stee Se = i ace 

ire, i ; v 

a river-front resembling - ee, steel, : 

: _— CrassEs icale.—Blundell, Spence, 

—205, — Chemicals. , 
Co., Hull, “ colours, oils, paints, &e., lst ; ey 
Bros., & Co., London, white —_ =, < es oid es 
ham bers é v 2 , 
san i oe. a Fam, London, colours, 
wathishes, &c., 3nd; Silicate Paint Co., Kent, England, 


th mullions and transoms, 


la so common at the time. 








* To be continued, 


pendants which termi-| John of Padua, w 


of His Majesty's buildings” to King Henry VIII. 
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ints and enamel, Ist (special) ; ns, H. C., London, 
a ehing inks and stains tor wood, See tiebel, L., London, 
ultramarine blue, 3rd; Storer & Sons, Glasgow, re 
oils, colours, and varnishes, ist; Turner, C., D, 
London, colours, 2nd. Z 

Cuiassgs 206—216.—Ceramics, $e. thy 
Co., Birmingham, sheet and plate glass, Ist ; Copelan 
W. T., & Sons, Stoke-on-Trent, porcelain ware, &c., el 
Craven, Dunnill, & Co., Ironbridge, tiles, Ist ; Dele 
Brick and Tile Company, Burslem, plain and oneness 
brick, &c., 2nd; Doulton, H., & Co., London, crucibles, 

ts, stoneware, Ist; Doulton, H., & Co., London, collec- 
tion of tiles, 2nd; Doulton, H., & Co., rey — 
pipes, Ist ; Duonachie, Jas., @ w, fire-bricks, -s ay 
apparatus, &c., 2nd; Farnley Iron Company, 8, 
mosaic bricks, Ist; Farnley Iron Company, near Leeds, 
giazed bricks, ist. 

Ciasses 217—227.—Furniture, $¢.—Allen, Thomas, 
Bristol, hospital and other bedsteads, 4th; Arrowsmith, 
A. J. & Co., London, furniture, 1st (special) ; Arrowsmith, 
A. J., & Co, London, uetry flooring, lst; Barnes, 
Isaac, Birmi @ a lamps, chandeliers, &c., 1st ; 
Bates, Gildea, & Walker, “Staffordshire, sanitary ware, 
2nd ; Beverley & Wylde, gas cookin apparatus, 
lst; Birmingham Lamp Company, Birmingham, lamps, 
4th ; Blews & Son, Birmingham, chandeliers, lst; Blews, 
W., & Sons, Birmingham, lectern, 2ad; Burroughes & 
Watts, London, billiard-table and accessories, cabinet 0 
oak (judged as furniture only), Ist (special); Cheavin, Geo., 
Boston, Lincolnshire, filters, Ist ; Clark, F. and C., & Co., 
Wolverhampton, cooking utensils, lst (special); Clark, F. 
and C., & Co., Wolverhampton, sanitary ware, 20d; Coleman 
& G'endinning, Norwich, school furniture, Ist ; Collins & 
Son, London, school furniture, 4th ; Crosbie & Co., bed- 
steads, 4th; Corbett, T., mantelshelf, 2nd; Doulton, H., 
& Co., London, sanitary ware, Ist; Doulton & Watts, 
London, filters, 2nd; Educational Supply Association, 
London, school desks, 3rd; Engert & Rolfe, London, 
roofing felt, 2nd; Fell, J., & Ce,, Wolverhampton, sant- 
tary ware, 3rd; Felsenthal, A. M., & Co., London, brass 
cornices, locks, gasburners, &c., 2nd; Flavel, Sydney, & 
Co., Leamington, kitcheners, 2nd; Greene, Henry, & Son, 
London, gas chandeliers, brackets, &c., lst ; Grove G.W., 
Leamington, kitchen ranges, lst (special); Hall, Thomas, 
Edinburgh, decoration of mternal woodwork, Ist (special) ; 
Hammer, G. M., London, school furniture, 2nd ; Hamilton, 
W., Brighton, iuvalid couch and reading table, lst; Har- 
court, R. and C., & Sons, Birmingham, patent sash-chaio, 
4th; Hart, M.J., Birmingham, tin stamped ware, 4th ; 
Hinks, J., & Son (Limited), London, duplex and other 
lamps, 2nd; Holland & Green, Staffordshire, sanitary 
ware, 3rd; Hopkins, J. H., & Sons, Birmingham, stamped 
and jepanned ware, Ist; Howorth, J., Farnworth, near 
Manchester, ventilators, Ist; Jennings, Geo., London, 
sanitary ware, Ist (special); Kent, G., London, domestic 
labour-saving inventions, 1st; Kent, é., London, filters, 
2nd; Kenrick, A., & Sons, Staffordshire, enamelled 
kitchen utensils, Ist (special) Kerr, Dablin, patent 
safety-lamp, Ist; Lazarus, H., & Son, London, 
models of furniture, 4th; Light, C. & R., London, 
bed, dining, and drawing-room suites, 2nd; Lune Chair 
Company, Lancaster, chairs, Ist; Marsden & Safiley, 
Liverpool, iron biliiard-table, (judged as furniture only), 
3rd; McIntosh, A. H., Kirkcaldy, carved oak furniture, 
1st ; Middleton, J., Birmingham, brass and iron bedsteads, 
fenders, and fire-irons, 4th ; Migliorini, Giovanni, London, 
looking-glasses, 3rd; Musgrave & Co., London, slow com- 
bustion stoves, 3rd; Papier Maché Company, London, 
decorative work, Ist; Perry & Co., Limit:d, Birmingham 
and London, stands for lamps, &c., 4th; Peyton & Peyton, 
Birmingham, metallic bedsteads, lst (special); Phuiilips, 
A., Birmingham and London, brass and iron bedsteads, 
4th; Phillips & Son, Birmingham, brass and iron bed- 
steads, 3rd; Russell, J., & Co., London, gasfittings for 
chandeliers, 4th; Russell, J., & Co., London, gasfittings 
for globe-holder, Ist; Sessions, J., & Sons, Gloucester, 
baths and mantelpieces of slate, 2nd; Sheldon, E., & Co., 
Staffordshire, kitchen utensils, 3rd; Silber Light Com- 
pany, London, lamps, &c., lst; Silicate Carbon Filter 
a , in. — oe _S Slack & Brownlow, —, 

; Smee, W. A. é on, dining, drawing, an 
m furniture, lst, — . . ‘ 


Supplementary Awards, 


Arrowsmith, A. J., & Co., London, mosaie woods for 
parquets, Ist; Bates, Gildes, & Walker, London, artistic 
painting on china, 4th; Brown, Westhead, T. C., Moore. 
& Co., Hanley, Staffordshire, artistic casting in paste an 
amg 3rd ; Brownfield, W., & Sons, Cobridge, Stafford- 

ire, artistic painting on porcelein, Ist (special) ; Co 
land, W. T., & Sons, London and Secbo-upen fteune int 
ing on peovelain, 3rd; Craven, Dunnill, & Co, (Limited), 
—— ire, painting on tiles, Ist (special); Doulton & 

atts, London, painting on porcelain, terra-cotta, basso- 
relievo, Ist; Ford, John, & Co., Edinburgh, artistic 
monte on glass, 3rd; Kenrick, A., & Bons, West 
mg — Be noc in iron, &., 2nd; Pinder, 
ource, 0., Burslem, artistic painting on porcelain, 
3rd; Storer, D. D., & Bons, Glasgow, nda, Liver: 
ges ainting and indoor decorations, 2nd; Udal & 
: “y irmingham, artistic castings for indoor decoration, 
Crasszs 258-264, Pa 
‘ » Paper, &e.—Allan, J, 
peperbangings, ist; rae H., & ta? Secetn Senet 
> — Company, wall papers, 2nd; Potter, C. & J. 
sarret: Paperhangings, Ist; Walton, F. & Co., Sunbury. 
~—_ ro raised papers, Ist; Woollams, W., & Co. 
on, flock papers, plain and embossed : emb -dleather 


Ist; Wyli : 
papers, st; Wylie & Lochhead, Glasgow, paperhangings, 


CuassEs 279-283, Metallic Products Ameri 

— ptemping Co., Limited, Seeucpert, ateek aoe “a 
Bheffield, collection wo, cpeet roa ke “ry probe: 
ane Sampeey, Birmingham, iron tubing and Mg Baldwin 
— eat a maa tinned and enameled hollow ware, 
es ; 8, W., & Son, London, wrought-iron gas and 
ns pipes, 2nd; Clarke, H, E. & Co., Wolverhampton 
- melled and turned cast and wrought iron ware Be ‘ 
a pg ; Crownshew, Chapman, & Co,, saws, files, &c., 
int} podge, Joseph & Kobert, Sheffield, files, saws’ Ae” 
_ vans & Wormuil, London : ; : 





tools, 2nd; H 
Co., jocks, latches, door-bolts, &c., 3rd; Hari gee” t 
— - verhampton, locks, 2nd; Harcourt Bs C.& 
pane Peghem, ornamental fittings, handles, &o Ist ; 
A. & bon, Stade ne se and es 04 Kerik, 
&e, (another bronze Ist’ and i ny beget 
1 , Ist special, 
Mesers, Kenrick for similar exhibits) bod wot Griat “ 


SR 

| Birmingham, door locks and door furniture, $rd; a VALUE OF BUILDING LAN 

Lloyd, near irmi ht iron saben ena’ EAST HAM. D AT 

Ist ; Mecbrair Bros., & Co., heffield, cows 4 

smiths’ tools, $rd; ye hye Gare THE BARKING-ROAD STATE, 

oe a og ah ome Beta Base es «4 &ec ist; On Friday, the 4th inst., Messrs. Baker 
irmi . - . 

Newbould, Samuel, & Co., Sheffield, steel saws, files, &.,! ao14 by auction, at the Mart, by directin “7° 

2nd; Osborne, Samuel, & Co., London, steels, castings, executors of the late Mr. W. J. 0 ot the 

fc, lst; Parkes, J. 1, Birmingham, hardware, &c., + W. #. Crook, the fourth 

fib SSP Rae, ht oomping st eres of ein ase 

N Bol 9 irminghem, igi oH e: 

San iit; Peyton & Pe nad futings, Be, Sr near Bir- esi of building land, with 


irmingham, joiners’ tools, planes, etc. 2nd; Russell, 
i & Co., Toedon, wre ht iron tubes and fi Ist; 
Sheldon, E., & Co., ‘ordshire, tinned cast- 
iron hellow ware, 3rd; Smith, nN & ones am, 
ools for miners, stonemasons, &c., 3 . 2 
£ Co., Rotherham, cast-steel files, &c., 2nd; Stevenson, 
Mawhood, & Co., Sheffield, steel files aud edge tools, 2nd; 
Taylor Bros., heffield, saws, 8, _ &e., Ist; 
Timmins, R., & Sons, Birmingham, hammers, pincers, &c., 
Ist; furner, Naylor, & Marples, 
2nd; Turton Bros. & Matthews, 
and other tools, &c., Ist; Taylor J. & rey 
lumbers’ and gasfitters’ hardware, 2nd ; Udal, 
Birmin , collection of brassware, &c., 2nd ; v 


mingham, iron tubes ; Preston, 


k 
F 


f|H. & T., door-locks, &c., 3rd ; anos er door- neha, 


atent handles, &c., let; Wostenholm, Sons, 
held, knives, cutlery, &c., let (special); Yates, J. &Co., 
Birmingham, edge-tools, &c., 2nd. 


Supplementary Awards. 

Chatwood, Samuel, London, safes, Ist (special) ; Milner 
Safe Co. (Limited), Liverpool aad London, safes, Ist ; 
Price, George, Wolverhampton and London, safes, 3nd ; 
Sicker Safe Co, (Limited), Birmingham, safes, 2nd ; Tann, 
John, London, safes, 2nd; Whitfield, F., & Co., Birming- 
ham, safes, 3rd. The only first and special prize was 
taken by Chatwood’s safes, those of the msker’s old sn- 
tagonists, Herring & Co., New York, o' a second 
place only. - 

Ciasszs 390-306,—Plummer, John, collection of trade 
journals, 3rd; Twining, Thomas, Tw » scientific 
iagrams, Is 

Crasses 410-427, Designs, £c.— [The commencement 
of this list was given in our , Pp. 713, ante.) Hardy 
Bros,, London, silver ware, &c., 3rd ; ee . Foster, 
London, architectural designs, 2nd ; eaton, Butler, £ 
Bayne, Covent-garden, stained - glass windows, $rd; 
Hedges, D. Lytham, Lancashire, photographs, 3rd ; 
Henderson & Lamont, photographs, 2nd; i’Anson, E., 
London, architectural designs, 4th; Jackson, T. G., 
Temple, London, architectural designs; 3rd; James, 
Seward, & Thomas, Cardiff, architectural designs, 3rd; 
Jones, Horace, London, architectural designs, 2nd; Loyd, 
Tayler, architectural designs, 3rd ; Lynn, W. H., Belfast, 
architectural designs, 2nd; Maclure & Macdonald, London, 
chromos, lst; Maclure & Macdonald, London, engraving, 
lst; Marion & Co., London, photographs, Ist; Martin, 
Hail, & Co. (Limited) Sheffie d, silver ware, ist; Moore 
Bros., Longton, Staffordshire, artistic porcelain, Ist ; 
Papier Maché Co, (Limited), London, decorative work, 
2nd; Pearson, J. L., London, architectural designs, 2nd; 
Robins, E. C., Loudon, architectural designs, 4th; 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Co., London, engraving, 
lst Scott, perms WS ye designs, 3rd ; Scott, J.0., 
design for vestry-hall, 8rd; Scott, J. O., London, arehi- 
tectural desigus, 2nd ; Seddon, J. P., Westminster, archi- 
tectural designs, Ist; Smith, T. Roger, London, archi- 
tectural designs, lst; Sorby, f. C., London, architectural 
designs, 4th ; South Kensington Museum, London, museum 
designs, Ist (special); Sulman, J., London, architectural 
designs, 3rd ; Tarver, E.J., London, architectural designs, 
3rd; Tarring & Wilkinson, London, architectural designs, 
Ist ; Trevail, Sylvanus, Cornwell, architectural designs 3 
Truefitt, @., London, architectural designs, 4th; Water- 
house, A., London, architectural design, Ist ; Whichcord, 
J., London, architectural designs, 4th; White, W. H., 
London, architectural designs, 4th; Wortley, Col. Stuart, 
London, artistic photographs, lst; Wright & Fletcher, 
i} castings, fine art ornaments, 3rd; Wyatt, 
T. H., London, architectural designs, lst; Young, W., 
London, architectural designs, 3rd, 
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SALE OF PROPERTY IN HANOVER 
SQUARE AND BOND STREET. 
EVIDENCES OF VALUE. 


Last week, at the Auction Mart, Messrs. Fox 
& Bousfield offered for sale, by direction of the 
trustees of the will of the late Mr. W. Hutchins, 
two West-end freehold properties, the one 
situated in Hanover-square and the other in 
New Bond-street. The Hanover-square property 
consisted of a spacious residence at the west 
corner of George-street, let on a lease, expiring 
in 1885, at the annual rental of 3501., but said to 
be worth 5001. The property was described us 
situated in a position unequalled for a club, a 
public company, or chambers. The property 
was sold for 8,7501. The New Bond-street pro- 
perty consisted of a shop and residence, five 
stories in height, situated nearly opposite Bur- 
lington-gardens, stated to be let on a lease 
expiring in 1881, at the nominal rent of 2501. 
per annum, but of the present estimated annual 
value of 6501. For this property there was a 
very spirited competition, 10,0001. being the sam 
firat offered, on which 11,0001. was immediate] 
bid, followed by an advance to 12,0001., the 
property being eventually sold for 13,010/. 








Fall of a Bridge.—A despatch from Pau 
announces an awful disaster. One of the 
arches of a railway bridge being built over the 
Gave fell in, and twenty workmen were precipi- 
tated below. Some were crushed to death and 





ths, |others were drowned. 





om farmery, and market-garde, 


property 
— first lot comprising 18 acres, 1 rood 
19 perches, neue. ©: Savatege of 695 4 
Barking-road, and bed as ripe for building 
or re-sale in plots, as evidenced by the auction, 


of the three first ions of the estate, 
lot having been po png a pa 


- | houses being already erected on several of th» 


plots. The property was stated to be now in 
the occupation of Mr. Fillans, with the seconj 
lot, on leage of twenty-one years from Christmas 
1870, at an annual rental of 2151. 12s. 84, of 
which 921. 10s. would be apportioned in respect 
of the lot then offered; power being reserved jy 
the lease to resume possession of the whole or 
any portion of the land for railway or buildiog 
purposes, at six months’ notice, on paying the 
usual compensation to the tenant for crops and 
dressings. 

Before inviting bids, Mr. Baker, the auctioneer, 
stated that when he sold the previous portion of 
the estate he obtained at the rate of 8001. an 
acre for it; but estimating the property which 
he was then about to offer at half that sum— 
4001. an acre,—it was worth about 7,5001. at 
the very lowest estimate, and he reminded those 
present that the new Victoria Docks were abcut 
to be opened, which would give employment to 
a large number of hands, and thus still farther 
increase the value of the property as building 
land. The lot was sold for 6,4201. The second 
lot consisted of a freehold estate, comprising s 
residence called “ The Laurels,” fronting upon 
the Barking-road, two cottages, a large farmery, 
and four inclosures of building and market. 
garden land, the whole embracing an area of 23 
acres, and ing extensive beds of brick. 
earth. The sum of 1231, per annum was appor- 
tioned in respect of this lot, the same powers 
being reserved in respect of the surrender of the 
lease as in the first lot. This lot realised 6,400! 
The previous portions of the estate sold were 
in building plots, the vendors laying out, and 
making the roads. 








ANCIENT BUILDING, ORKNEY. 


Wuite digging out the foundations of a 
addition to the manse of Cross and Burnes, in 
the Island of Sanday, Orkney, it was found 
that the large mound on which the old and now 
demolished part of the manse stood was the 
remains of an ancient broch, through which the 
foundations had to be sunk to a depth of 15 ft 
Circular walls and rained chambers filled with 
rubbish were met with, the upright door-jambs 
and supports of which, of undressed stones, 10 
some cases over 8 ft. high by 2 ft. wide, and of 
various thicknesses, were still in situ. Great 
numbers of limpet, and especially of whelk, 
shells, in layers sometimes 2 ft. in thickness, 
were cut throngh. Quantities of charred woo! 
and wood ashes, a large boar’s tusk, » number 
of stone mortars or vessels, and & band-mill or 
quern, were also found, some of which are goo 
liar. Of the mortars, two were circular 4 
flat in shape, about 24 in. in thickness, and * 
dented on both sides. ‘I'wo others were irregt 4 
in shape, the cavity in each case being oe 
1 in. deep, following the ebape of the stone, 4 
upstanding sides being left about 1} it. A 
thickness. The quern,—of which both sto 

were found almost entire,—is pecaliar 10 beng 
formed of achistose sandstone-flag, instead 

the usual glittering rock, containing ® _ 
quantity of mica. It is considerably wor oat 
lower stone has a hole for the pivot-pim ® ch 
1} in. in diameter, bored slightly off the HY 
The runner, or upper stone, has & ee ks 
intended, no doubt, for a wooden cross-pir’ 


; in would have 


been bored, left at 

Soe ee hn 
have been fed by hand. a Tore ie 
heedio-bele had been. eyes bat of 

ing surfaces consisted , 
smal pittngs dabbed into the surfaus i SY 
sharp point of a harder stone, apparer’’y: | + 
‘A sharp look-out was kept for any remain? 





pottery or flints, but none were f 
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allio of the ordinary 
he stones of the w. ig are , 

je slate of the locality, of large size, —<—— 
quarried out of the living rock, not lif 

the beach near which the broch is situated, as 
they were all sharply fractured, and without 
any recognisable marks of attrition, The mason. 
work had been — walt — ne 
«+ ig considered that implements o 

tes of. metal were probably not used at the date of 
its erection. There are many brochs in the island 
of Sanday, and one of the largest known is on 
a neighbouring point jatting out inte the sea, 
within about half a mile of this one. 

The oldest portion of the manse which has 
now been demolished was founded on the surface 
of the mound. In order to retain the soft earth 
in place under the walls, stones, about 16 iv. 
broad, had been set on edge under the outer 
edge of the footings ; but the walls, although 
they had not moved, had cracked in many places, 
owing to the shrinking of the rubbish below. 
The new addition now being erected, containing 
dining-room, study, three bedrooms, and offices, 
&c., has been designed by Mr. T. 8. Peace, 
of Kirkwall. Mr. W. Firth, of Kirkwall, is the 
contractor, and Mr, J. Barker the clerk of works. 
This is the second addition to the manse within 
a period of eleven years, 








THE OPERATIVE BRICKLAYERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


Tur above-named society was established iv 
April, 1848. From that date until January, 
1861, the contributions were 2d. per week fu: 
trade purposes and funerals only, levies being in- 
variably resorted to whenever a strike took place, 
the expenses of which could not be covered by 
the ordinary rate of contribution. In January, 
1861, the contributions were raised to threepence 
per week, the same conditions as to benefits and 
levies being still in force. 

During the first thirteen years of its existence 
its operations were confined eutirely to London, 
but in 1861 they were extended to the country ; 
branches having been formed in several pro. 
vincial towns, the rales were consequently 
revised to meet the growing needs of this new 
departure. In 1867 the contributions were in- 
creased to 4$d. per week, an accident fund, 
together with superannuation allowance to oged 
members, being added as benefits. 

In 1869 a general sick fand was established, 

in lieu of the purely local or branch funds which 
in a few of the districta were before that date 
in existence, the contributions being then raised 
to 6d. per week, covering all benefits. 
; The twenty-first arnual report, recently 
issued, consists of 128 pages, and 16 of intro- 
duction, summaries, and tables. Of the former, 
‘9 pages are devoted to branch reports, 2 pages 
to the net income and expenditure and sammary 
of the several funds; 6 pages to an abstract of 
accounts; 32 pages are filled with the names of 
the recipients of sick-pay and an obituary of 
deceased members; the remainder ig taken up 
with a list of excluded members, and the names 
and addresses of the branch secretaries and 
places of meeting. 

The branch reports contain a list of 128 
branches, but of these 8 are closed, leaving 120; 
~ new lodges were opened in 1879, and one was 
closed, showing a net gain of one branch. 
Twenty-nine branches are in the metropolitan 
district, the others are scattered over the 
country generally. 

The total number of members at the end of 
the year was 5,874, showing a decrease on the 
year of 486. There was a similar decrease during 
the year 1878, 381 fewer being returned than in 
1877; the total loss of members in two years 
was 875. During the year, 1,008 new members 
were admitted, and 1,465 members were ex- 
cluded, chiefly for non-payment of contri. 
butions ; this fact is pointed to as @ Treason for 
making some provision for out-of-work members, 
® scheme advocated by many of the leading 
members ever since 1861, bat never yet adopted. 
The society also lost 50 members through death. 

The total income for the year 1879 was 
9,1931. 88. 3d.; this amount was thus furnished : 
seo butions, 7,601L. 13s. 6d.5 accident levies, 

- /8. Od. ; Superannuation le 1 
entrance-fees, 2691. 8s, 100"; fines, oe 


follow :—BSick benefit, 2,9301. 18s. 11d.; funerals, 
7411. ; accidents, 501.; travelling relief, the only 
form of relief to non- employed members, 
1651. 17s. 3d.; total, 38,8871. 16s. 2d. Strikes 
and trade disputes of one kind and another cost 
the society 1,0081, 6s. 1d.; grants to other 
trades, subscriptions to the Trades Council and 
to the Parliamentary Committee, amounted to 
S01. 15s. 2d.; and 281, 7s. 9d. was lost by 
defalcations. 
The following is an abs f 

comme, g tract of management 
Salaries ; — Branch yeni and General 


WREBET ccccconcssccscciee £572 311 
” oo TRORBUTOTS ..ccccrcrcccscerre 199 3 4 
” ” Presidents pimpemetecmecs Lan ae 
» » Sick stewards............... 126 8 7 
*” »»  ‘Tylers or doorkeepers... 71 9 6 


Auditors and scrutineers 87 6 5 
Committees ..........0.... « 
Delegations .................. 


” ” 
” ” 19 11 1 
85 0 6 


27 18 10 


Total for Salaries ......£1,600 14 4 


This shows an expenditure of considerably 
over one-seventh of the entire income for 
official management alone,—a sum greatly in 
excess of any similar trade society. 

The other expenses connected with its 
management were :— 


Printing, stationery, books, papers, snd 
sei taticiscoieetniaiiiasbitvninmmiesaces £504 7 6 


225 2 0 
259 13 0 
6615 2 


NOTIONS (Siva rssenitincssveciecoviel snidntinicigtmcats 
Rent, lodge-rooms and offices, taxes and fuel 
Furniture, repairs, bags, boxes, &. ............ 


DOD on ssa isnssirtnctasebcstn ycentnabeniniabaiioes £1,0% 17 8 
£1,500 14 4 








This gives us a total of £2,516 12 0 


for management expenses, or very nearly one- 
third of the whole expenditure of the society. 
The remaining items were small and unim- 
portant. 

The general office accounts are given sepa- 
rately. The income, which is contributed pro- 
portionately by the several lodges, was 1,2191. 
is. 2d.; the expenditure was 1,628/. 14s. 4d. 
The latter included :—Salaries and travelling, 
executive council, 96/. 4s. 1d.; general council, 
67l.; general secretary, 1561.; office-boy, 13/. 
10z.; auditors, ecrutineers, and special audits, 
8). ls. 1d.; delegations to open branches, 431. 
lls. 7d. The balance was made up of remit- 
tances to branches, printing, stationery, grants, 
and miscellaneous items. 

The cash balance at the end of the year was 
20,3921. 7s. 2d., in addition to which the sum of 
7851. is put down as assete, including loans and 
goods at 121 branches, making the total worth 
of the society 21,1771. 7s. 2d., exclusive of the 
arrears of members, which are not valued. 
The increase of cash on the year was 1,5161. 
10s.10d. The worth per member is set down at 
3l. 9s. 5d., averaging over the whole society. 

The total amounts paid in benefits since the 
sick-fund was established,—ten years,—are 
thus summarised :—Sick benefit, 13,6461. 9s. ; 
fanerals, 4,8531. 14s.; accidents, 256l.; trade 
privileges (strikes), 3,721. 15s. ; grants to other 
trades, 744. 63.; total, 23,2221. 4s., or 61. 4s. 

member. 

ae 1879 fifteen towns accepted a reduc- 
tion in wages without resistance; disputes took 
place in twenty - three towns, most of them 
having to submit \_ mao pte _ a “es 

king-hours; the expenditure i - 
rele with these disputes was 1,008. 6s. 1d. 
Three towns only obtained an increase of wages, 
in each case without a strike. The rates of 
wages per day or hour, and also the working 
time and wages in summer and winter re- 
spectively, in all the towns where the society 
has branches, are given in @ table. 
The funds are equalised at the end of each 
year, those branches having the largest — 
being required to remit & proportionate amoun 
to those which, by reason of heavy calls upon 
their exchequer, have the smallest balance, or 
no balance, in hand at the conclusion of the 

i ar. 
oe ig made in the report to the 

ion in trade, except that the loss 

general depression , ' : 
of members is attributed to the lack of employ- 
e consequent inability of some of 


ment, and th : 
their payments; and a 
the members to keep up tik: Pohity of devising 


hint is conveyed as to th 
eome plan to heip “ needy 


eee i t to the 34th 
he society is registered pursuan 
f. 35th of Vic., cap. 31; and the 39th and 


ic., cap. 22. 
“on another society in the same trade, 


brothers in their hour 








headquarters are at Sheffield. Its payments and 
benefits are nearly similar to ties of the one in 
London. Its operations are chiefly confined to 
the Northern and Midland counties; and its 
numerical strength and financial condition are 
generally pretty much the same as the one 
whose report has been analysed, and whose seat 
of government is situate in the metropolig. 


Some sort of mutual ment exi 
pay ely agreement exists between 








ROUTINE. 


THE portions of the palace of Versailles which 
were employed as lobbies and other accessories 
to the National Assembly when it met in the 
theatre are now about to be restored to their 
ordinary uses. Perhaps this will prove a fitting 
opportunity of examining some of the services 
attached to the palace. For instance, for many 
years a sentinel paced drearily up and down by 
® certain portion of the palace-wall and windows 
facing the garden. In full uniform and with 
bayonet fixed, this soldier prevented any one 
approaching the wall. Yet there was no appa- 
rent reason for thus jealously guarding this por- 
tion of the palace. Nevertheless no one ventured 
to discontinue the custom or qnestion its utility. 
When the Prussians retired, the sentinel was 
once more replaced at the old post. At last, 
however, an inquiry was instituted, and it was 
found that the wall in question has been care- 
fally guarded ever since 1830, A few days 
before the revolution which brought about the 
overthrow of Charles X., the windows of the 
palace had been painted. A sentinel was then 
placed near these windows to keep the pvblic 
away from the wet paint, and there he has 
remained for nearly half a century! Perhaps a 
few similar anomalies might be discovered here 
at home by a little diligent research. 








TREASURE TROVE. 


Last week, while digging the foundation for 
a chimney-shaft at the back of the restaurant 
on the north side of Leicester-equare, the worke 
men came upon a large number of coins and a 
quantity of valuable silver plate, on removing 
the brick wall of an evidently long-disused 
cellar. The coins were chiefly of the date of 
Charles II. Prior to the year 1632 no house had 
arisen on Leicester-fields; but in that year 
Leicester House was commenced by Robert 
Sidney, Earl of Leicester, and completed in 
1636, from which period up to 1658 the house 
was not surrounded by buildings. Between the 
Restoration and the Revolution Leicester-square 
assumed its present dimensions, and became 
surrounded by streets. The Earl of Leicester’s 
house, “a large brick building, with a wide 
courtyard before,” stood on the north side of 
the square. In this house died Princess Eliza- 
| beth, Queen of Bohemia, in 1662, and here, in 
| 1668, Pepys paid a visit to Colbert, Marquis de 
Croisay, the French Ambassador. AilesLury 
House, afterwards called Saville House, adjoined 
Leicester House on the west, and was the town 
mansion of Thomas, third Ear! of Ailesbury, who 
here, in 1698, entertained Peter the Great. In 
1780 it was stripped of its valuable pictures 
and furniture by the Gordon rioters, and in 
1865 it was burned to the ground. Leicester 
House was pulled down in 1806. Its site is 
bounded on the west by Leicester-street, and 
in 1791 New Lisle-street was built on what had 
been the gardens of Leicester House. 











Hatton.—The parish church of Hatton, for 
many years the scene of the labours of the 
learned and eccentric Dr. Samuel Parr, bas 
been reopened. The picturesque old vmbattled 
tower remains intact, but the other portions of 
the edifice, which were of modern date, have 
been demolished. The architect, Mr. W. Young, 
of London, has preserved the interesting monu- 
mental tablets, and everything that was in har- 
mony with the tower. The new portions of the 
building, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, sa 
of a nave, north and south aisles, with arca “ 
of four arches, a chancel, organ-chamber, = 

vestry, with a porch on the north side. e 
interior walls and arcades are built of local 
Shrewley stone, which is of good colour and tex- 
ture. The same stone is used for the exterior 
walls, with Bath-stone dressings. Mr. Sheasby, 
of Leamington, was the builder, and Mr. Shreeve 





usually called the Manchester Unity ; its present | 


acted as clerk of works. 
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pe : to be struck against by his fellow men, cr Oneal The Church 62k Alphege, Lendooweh” —. 
NOTES AND JOKES, OR TECHNICAL | ¢oy his folly and bad example. read by the Rev. Hawley Clutterbuck. The old 


DIVERSIONS. 


Farwers plough with horses and oxen, and | particular substance, and not & — , and 
a 


carpenters and joiners without them. 
former open the p 


seed, and the latter plough an open and are 
prereca sine clea Recrects eneelly reap | analogy between sounds and colours, but he did 


what they sow in the shape of corn with ears; 
but the joiners’ ploughing operations produce | any great length. 
ves which they are obliged to put tongues iscussed by several theoretical 


into that hold their piece. 


s building work- 
Docs are very useful to sundry building sar ting to building ft on well 


men for fastening purposes; but dog-le 


stairs are put up without them. A scaffolding ¢ 
or 8 cone lakes would often go to ruin will produce a substance, but will a quality pro- 


without s; the harder they are hit the | duce a substance ? The sun, as the great giver 
tighter Km The old proverb which says, of light, is capable of producing & colour and 
dog, but Holdfast is/ tints and hues in flowers and foliage, and fruit 


“Brag may be a good 
better,” is still true to nature and art. 
JeRRY-BUILDING may have originated 


and he abhors revelations. 


Bvitpers’ and contractors’ tenders are mys- colour or hue is no deeper than the peel or skin. 
teries to the unitiated, when the lowest is about The red peel of the apple and some other fruit 
half the amount of the highest. As it is pre- | impressed will not dye, though there are several 
supposed that quantities are taken out, and the | other fruits, wild and cultivated, ranging from the 
specifications are to be honestly adhered to, the | blackberry to the cherry, and from the sloe to 
contractor who puts down 10,0001. for what | the walnut, that will deeply dye, and so with 
another presumably respectable firm propose a several plants and flowers. The sun is a great 
little over half that sum, must havea peculiarly colouring agent through its light, and even light 
strong faith in haman credulity, or he is other-| without sunshine. The effect and influence of 
wise badly served by his estimating chief. It the sun can be seen and felt in plant and animal 
would be using ungentlemanly language to call life, in nature and human natare. At home as 
the biggest tenderer a knave, or the lowest one| well as under Indian skies the sun tans the 
a fool, though both knavery and foolery (with human face and hands, but heat is possibly here 
the exceptions above stated) must exist some- | one of the agents as well as light in producing @ 
where between them. The safest language to | colour or & change in colour. Long residence in 
use under the circumstances is to call the matter | hot climates will lead almost to a complete 
.| change of the parent stock in the transmitted 
The subject of tenders is a tender subject to grand or great-grandchildren. Light, therefore, 
touch, personally or publicly, for more reasons under certain conditions, accompanied by heat, 
than one. The time, however, has come for the | produces colours, substances, and qualities both 
Builder to designate the scandal by more|in plant and animal life, but between primal 
pointed terms than symbolic notes of exclama- | light and so-called primitive colours, reflected 
tion. The law of libel, to be sure, is in a very | through the prism, or as seen in the rainbow, 
unsatisfactory state, and there are always | and colour in the concrete or substance, there is 
number of injured innocents who are on the | @ wide difference. 
look out before they are hurt for the breath of 
suspicion. An attempt to obtain money under 
false pretences is actionable, as is a libel, but the 
latter is often justifiable, and the former never 


a scandal, and it is certainly a very glaring one 


in law or equity. 


“Give that mortar a dash or two of the Society was held on the 2nd inst., in the hall of 
bucket,” said an Irish bricklayer to his labourer, | Sion 
“'tis as stiff as overdone stirabout [Hiberno, | The president of the college, the Rev. L. B. 
porridge ], and I can’t drive the trowel through | White, M.A, rector of St. Mary Aldermary, 
it.” “Paddy,” cried out the employer, who | took the chair. A paper i 
overheard the complaint, “ before you fill up the | Antiquities of Sion College” was read by the 
next hod, temper the stuff well with elbow-|Rev. W.H. Milman. It gave long and in- 
grease, and perhaps Mike’s trowel will be able | teresting account of the college, which was 
to stir about - it if his arm is not too _ at | founded in 1630 under the will of Dr. Thomas 
_ Temper your mortar and keep| White, who died in 1624. The coll in 
your temper is a good building maxim, and there | fact, a City guild or company, ps2 a a 
is no palm-oil equal to elbow-grease, when the | president and two deans annually elected, in- 


the wrist.” 


workman is not too lazy to use it. 


“You cam go and sharpen your tools for the| fellows of the college were the clergy of the 
= of the evening, for the boss has given me/| various parishes in the City and in Py 
- ers to sack you,” said the foreman Chip to| by which word was meant the parishes any 
— ons etn “T’ll want a boy to| of which touched the boundary of the City. By 
ti stone,” replied the unconscious botch. 
Pin jy Synge 9 ee the foreman, “ the 

on, and you can Ip yourself.”,“ Hang | and the sixty fellows with whom the coll had 
ae oro a growled the disappointed ceases 4 now somewhat teoeenasd Sanilac 

) a they first chiselled us out of our| ber. Dr. White had been minister of St. Gregory's, 
et —? and now they are making | and afterwards of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West ; 

ry man his own grinder. Nothing short of|he was also treasurer of the Cathedral of 


grinding tyranny.” 


A TIPPLING workman in Ireland is sometimes i 
of Windsor. He was v ealth i 
fresh job, Ro to tes ag ia got aj great deal of good with. his poo Mogg hs ¥: 
, » An Conseq of his ing “ 
the tPon Phe ieal'ahalline Go Z BP queathed 3,0001. to purchase the site, &., of 
peo nA f i sears ox henge his kit up the | to support twenty persons in an almshouse and 
ooh on the tocks a me action the rain does not | 40l. for the college. The place was purchased 
artes 17 me natural uncles are| and the almsbonses erected, after which, on the 
law tal lish “5 Wor cathedral ny pane suggestion of the Rev. Mr. Simpson, one of the | of 
they please in these countries, and enjoy their | had originally been i Elsing 
——- — if — would take less re ona Spitel, founded ctgeulty oi ng ee by 
throw ae p, and more of what comes William Elsing, a citizen, and afterwards con- 
their a - e spout of the tea and coffee pot,| verted into a priory. The college would ere 
oa —Pesery et nee A headin “up the | long be removed to @ new building to be erected 
a silt al morkiman sath ation noch oe Age rarner Ly for it on the Thames Embankment. A view of 
a up his tools in pawn f ink i 
lochs himeelt out at plc Ba ee r Aa Blomfield is the architect, was recently pub- 


The | colours to 
lain to fertilise it and put in | textares of that substance, and 


in Jera- | quently, colour. Is bloom or redness in some 
salem; but the Jews in Britain, who have imi- fruits and flowers a quality or substance, or both? 
tated the scamping Saxons contend for its 
Christian fe The book of Jeremiah tells | indigenous to some apples and other fruit. 
something about wicked men whose houses are| Again, there are apples and other fruit and | pr 
full of deceit, and who have waren rich. The| bloom whereof the redness or other marked 

British Jerry seldom or never reads Jeremiah, | colour will only be on the side exposed to the 


Sir Isaac Newron considered light as a/|church, dedicated to the ancient English saint 
and martyr, stood at the other side of 


had 
London-wall, and in 1546 the steeple and the 














































from four 
substance also ; and he was also sersible of the 


not discuss the latter portion 


and practical minds, and theory, more or less, is 
still advanced. The subject of colour, as colour, 


and many plants will yield a strong dye,—conse- 


Redness or other marked colour is inherent or 


strongest rays of light or the sun, and this 
building was erected in 1839-41. The many 
objects of interest belonging to the company 
were next described by Mr. C. J. Shoppee (late 
Master of the company). The company possess 
some pictures which formed part of the Boydell 
Gallery. The annual dinner of the Society took 
place in the evening at the Holborn Restaurant. 
The interest of the day’s proceedings was well 
sustained throughout. 

Berkshire.—On the 3rd inst. about fifty mem. 
bers of the Berkshire Archsological and Archi. 
tectural Society visited Cirencester, where, at 
the Coriniam Museum, Mr. Christopher Bowly, 
the curator, delivered an interesting discourse 
on the history and antiquities of the town, and 
described the Boman pavement and other 
objects of interest with which the Museum is 
filled. After a glance at some large stones out- 
side, found in the streets in the course of the 

works, and in which the ruts caused 
by wheels were strongly marked, & move was 
made to the Barton, vid Lord Bathurst's 
private grounds (his lordship having kindly 
placed them at the disposal of the Society), 
and here, under Mr. Bowly’s guidance, 
the tesselated pavement discovered and 
protected in situ by the erection of s 
suitable building was examined. Returning to 
Cecily Hill, the party was met by the Rev. 
BE. A. Fuller, vicar of St. Barnabas, Bristol. 
En route for the abbey gateway in the Grove- 
lane, Mr. Faller the visitors that the 
road now kaown as Cecily Hill was formerly 
called Inchrop-street, and was the only entrance 
and | to the town besides the four great main roads. 
The site of the chapel of St. Cecilia and the 
course of the Roman wall were pointed out, and 
the ancient name of the bridge was alluded to. 
The gateway in Grove-iane being reached, Mr. 
Fuller gave a brief description of it. He said it 
was the only relic left of the ancient abbey of 
‘As to the date of the abbey, be 
lege of Canons was 
said to have existed from about the year 
800, having been founded by one Alwys, 0 the 
part | reign of Egbert. There were no deeds specily- 
ing this that he could find, but an old chronic 
of the abbey seemed to have bees in ergy 
a hundred years ago establishing this an 
any rate, Collinson, the historian of sage 4 
shire, in & note under the parish of Frome, ¥ ns 








ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


London and Middlesex.—The annual meeting 
‘of the London and Middlesex Archeological 





liege, and was very largely attended. 


on “The 


stead of by a master and two wardens. The 


a decision of the bishop of London this included 
all the more recent divisions of these parishes ; 








Salisbury, canon of Bristol, of St. Paul's, and 


the college, and 1601. a year, 1201. of which was} lished 300 years. 
building in 1117, but it was not 


until 1176, and it @ 


trustees, a library was erected over it. The site 





the proposed building, of which Mr. A. W. 
lished in the Builder (p. 642, ante). A paper on 
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t important of these was an altar which 
oe found ca days ong 4 in the course 


pital in Sheep-street. 


sured 30 in. long by 15 

traces of the fire used in making the offerings. 
In the niche attached to the altar is a youthful 
god, crowned, the rays of the sun surmounting 
the figure evidencing the divinity. The cornu. 


over an altar, There was an inscription on 

top of the altar, which is as follows: — 
G: 8* HV‘ I (indistinct) a letter missing, 
a piece of what looks like an 8, and then 
LO, the remainder being broken off. A 
squeeze of the inscription was sent to Dr. 
Hubner, of Berlin, an eminent a on 
these subjects, and his interpretation the 
inscription is as follows :—“ G (enio) 8 (acrum) 
Hujus Loci,”—“ Sacred to the genius of this 
jocality.” Dr. Hubner states that the dot 
after HV in the middle of the word is only 
added for the sake of . Unfortu. 
nately the altar is in no fewer than forty-five 
pieces, and Mr. Bowly, whose ing of the 
inscription is completely confirmed Dr. 
Hubner, has displayed considerable ingenuity in 
placing them together. The of 
the day ended with a dinner, which the 
visitors left for Reading. 





NEW BANK PREMISES, 


Brampton, Cumberland.— New banking pre- 
mises have been completed here for the Carlisle 
City and District Banking Company, Limited. 
The new building is a substantial stone struc. 
ture, prominently situated in the Market-square, 
and designed in the Early Gothic style. The 
architects are Messrs. Hetherington & Oliver, of 
Carlisle. 

Goole—The new building, erected by the 
York City and County Bank, in Boothferry- 
road, Goole, has been opened. The building has 
been erected from the designs of Messrs. Atkin- 
son & Demaine, architects, York, at a cost of 
about 6,000/1., and has been two years in course 
of construction. It is in the Italian style. The 
bank hall is 40 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, and 28 ft. 
high. Connected with it are offices and a 
manager's residence. The tradesmen employed 
in the various work were :—Builder, car. 
penter, and joiner, Mr. R. Elliott, Goole; 
slater, Mr. Stewart, Goole; plumber and glazier, 
Mr. C. Nelson, Bradford; painting, Mr. Dods- 
worth, York; counters and fittings, Appleyard 
= a — gas fittings, &c., Henry 

zo! ‘0., Bradford ; flooring, Messrs. 
Ludwig & O i aa 








BUYER AND SELLER. 
JONES UV. RIMMER, 


Tits was an important case (Court ppeal 
Lincoln’s-inn, before the Mastes of the eahteny 
Lords Justices Cotton and Thesiger) to pur- 
chasers of property by auction. The plaintiff 
had purchased at Liverpool house property held 
under the corporation, and it wag only after the 
purchase was completed that he discovered the 
property was subject to an annual ground-rent 
of 431, the particulars of sale having contained 
ho statement of that liability, although the sale 
was conducted under the direction of the Court. 
Theneeee he took proceedings in the Palatine 

ourt for a rescission of the contract, and the 
Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine made an 
order to that effect. On this appeal from th 
order the vendor’s counsel contended that > 
defence of the form of the particulars of le 
was called for, as they were sufficient in law 
— that the purchaser had no right to assume 

phan = Rsengreryeee payable, 
ips, in refusing aside 
order rescinding the contract, Sid roth had 
oe no previous experience of such an ion 
te particulars of sale, and, as the plaintiff 
ad evidently been misled by it, the appeal 
dismissed with costs, . 


must be dij 





TS 


of 
eit MatneAts mentg fie 
Woe 7th, in the Society's Hall Veco 
the cmunster, Mr. Joseph Bernays, president, in 
engineer, ont Bin Nth nd by Mr. Arthur Rigg, 
Governors,” veness and Isochronism in 





ADAMS'S “ PANORAMA OF HISTORY.” 


For various and numerous methods of savi 
manual labour, by means of i A mc ae. 
acknowledge ourselves largely indebted to our 
American friends; and now the Hon. Sebastian 
Adams, of Oregon, ex-senator, has presented us 
with the result of fifteen years’ mental work, to 
facilitate the study of history, and to } 
much brain labour. This is in the form of a 
contemporaneous historical chart, of the dimen- 
sions of 22 ft. in length and 2 ft. 4 in. in height, 
conveniently bound to fold up in the form of an 
atlas, or arranged on a roller to be placed on a 
wall, capable of displaying the required division 
of time to be studied, or extended at full length. 
The chart is printed from lithographic plates, 
coloured, mounted on cloth, and illustrated. It 


as in St. James’s and other parks. A] i 
has been enclosed for the eae this pe cop 
made available for three months in the summer 
season for pic-nic parties and school treats, 
under special rules and regulations. 

There is also want of improved refreshment 
stalls, where good tea and coffee can be ob- 
tained, with a supply of buns, cake, and bread 
oe come prices. 

painted hall is rather a heavy picture- 
gallery, with somewhat sombre Barve 3s hung 
round, many of them much too high to be 
examined properly. By skying a picture or a 
portrait, you insult the artist, as well as the 
person painted, and it is arrant folly to place 
pictures in such a position as to require a ladder 
to look into them. This collection requires 
weeding and some new life grafted into it; 


is divided into thousands, hundreds, and decad der . : 
of years, extending in time from fp oaipine nate pore proper superintendence this could soon be 


rily accomplished. If a couple of 


period of the creation of the world to the pre- | dozen screens were introduced, they might be 


sent day, so that at a glance down a line re i 
; pre-| used for water-colour draw and 
senting @ century the eye embraces the events suliplistagenphdeperirallacf oll Cheleading nanck 


that have occurred in every country all over the | men of the present time, including great travel- 


globe. Each country having its separate colour, | lers, explorers, authors, and arti é 
i i i : , ) artists, 
one can trace its rise, its aggrandisement, its | of wuadlie . is Portraite 


associated with the place and county 


vicissitudes, its relations with other countries, its | might be added from tim ime, i i 
hig - Pesaer » e to time, includ 
great men, its inventions, principal events in| Evelyn, Pepys, Inigo Jones, Wren, Sakeuk 
the separate division of time, population, re- Sir John Morden, Dr. Johnson, Paley, Burney, 
venue,—in fact, its whole history, As in the case | John Angerstein, Alfred Wigan, Sir John Gilbert, 


growing wider, and receiving its various tribu- 


of the Roman Empire, the rise of the empire, | R.A., together with the astronomers, Flamstead, 
from its dawn under Romulus and Remus, is| Halley, Bliss, Bradley, Maskelyne, Pond 
figured by a small stream, that, gradually | Airey, &. : 


The museum is also open to additions and 


tories till it reaches its ocean-like vastness, is| improvements. Models of ships and boats are 


seen to diminish, showing its decline till the | interesting, and all here are of beautiful and 
modern Italy stands as its only remaining repre-| artistic construction; but, sotwithstanding, 
sentative. This, like the history of other states, | ordinary visitors are surfeited by their repeti- 
is traced on this most interestingly intellectual | tion. A collection of large maps and charts, 
chart, their rise and decline, or increase, with drawings of all the ports and harbours in the 
their great men, the statistics of different kinds, | world, photographs of Eastern cities, Australian 
brought instantly to our minds. This result’of|and New Zealand scenery, the home of the 


the arduous study of years will procure, not 


Pitcairn Islanders, smal! islands like Ascension, 


only for the studying youth of our day, but for | Jaan Fernandez, St. Helena, including some of 
the writer and the historian, a saving of many a| the great American cities, lakes, and mountains, 
research. The councils of the Church | would make a generally interesting addition. 


weary 
are indicated from their commencement to the 
last under Pio Nono. 


A library of books of natural history, travel, 


and topography, might be formed for public 


The friend of Senator Adams,—Mr. Walker, | use, comprising county histories of Kent, maps, 


of Boston,—who is introducing the work m 


plans, and guide books of all ages and dates, 


Europe, has been received with great interest | also log-books of famous ships and voyages, 


in Italy, and copies of the work have been and a set of the Ordnance maps mounted, 


acquired by Queen Marguerite for the Prince of coloured, and varnished for easy reference. 


Naples; by Prince Teano, president of the 
Geographical Society in Rome; by all the 
educational establishments there; and by in- 
numerable English and American families re- 
siding in Italy. 

In England, copies were purchased by the 
Prince of Wales, the heads of our Universities, 
and of many of our colleges. A depdt for the 
chart has been established at 5, Ludgate-circus. 





A loan collection might easily and successfully 


be arranged and organised, and surplus books 
and miscellaneous articles from the British and 
Kensington Museums might be transferred here, 
where there is abundant room. The Christy 
collection, when it is removed from Victoria~ 
street, might perhaps find an appropriate and & 
permanent home here. 


It would be very desirable if all the museums 


could now be re-arranged, and their varied 





GREENWICH : ITS PALACE AND ITS 


Tur picturesque borough of Greenwich is 
full of pleasing associations, and as an agreeable 
resort from the metropolis it is almost un- 
rivalled, for so short a distance away, with so 
facilities of getting to it. It has always 
ed a high and deserved reputation, and 
ew of enhancing its fame, and keeping 
up its good name, I am induced to make a few 


ggestions. 

The word “ hospital” is not at all pleasant or 
; in fact, it is quite a misnomer. There 
ent pensioners there now, and the 
wards of the Dreadnought are in @ separate 
altered to “‘ palace” it would 
with its original design, 
e to its noble and palatial 
classic surroundings. 

uestionably the best timbered 
should be kept in perfect 
There are some old and half. 
rees that want felling, and the turf in 
wants cultivating or renewing. If 


andscape-gardener looked over 
vement, judicious altera- 


to its beauty as 
Ivan resort for the artist, the 
he poet, and other classes who 


visit it in the spring, summer, and 
very rugged and un- 
this could easily be 


ty ornamen 
Sie birds could be i 


building. If it were 
be in accordance 
and much more suitabl 
architecture and 

The park is ung 


a surveyor or rh , 
it with an eye to impro 
- si + ge made to add 
a place of sy 
naturalist, and t 


There is a pond, with 





transformed into & 
water, where aquatic 


contents classified and distributed. A century 
ago we had only one museum, and that was, 
comparatively speaking, in its infancy; now we 
have half a dozen in vigorous matarity, and to 
each might be allotted certain departments ; for 
instance, the Geological Museum, in Jermyn- 
street, would be enriched by the transfer of alb 
minerals and articles bearing upon the science, 
from Bloomsbury, and their removal from the 
latter place would be quite in accordance 
with the former, and would give Bloomsbury 
what it still wants—more room. This is an 
important subject that is worth discussing and 
ventilating by the House of Commons, where 
domestic and home matters have been too much 
neglected of late. 
Large sums of money are voted away every 
year to maintain these establishments, and 
every effort should be made to work them econo- 
mically, and give the public increased facilities 
by opening them all every evening until ten 
o'clock, for visiting profitably and pleasantly 
these matchless and priceless collections. 
I think if increased room were at disposal, the 
nation would be benefited by more bequests 
from private individuals than it has hitherto 
received. W. WsicHt. 
of French Architects.—The 
Congress ised by the Société Centrale des 
Arokitectes will be opened on Monday, the 14th 
inst., at I’Boole des Beaux Arts, Paris, and will end 
with o dinner at the “ Grand pepe ten —“ 
_ A programme o : 
oom the ‘ie places visited has been published. 
The address of the Society 18 No. 23, Quai de 


Y Horloge. 
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PUBLIC ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to say that, 
thongh sent in in good time, my name appears 
to have been inadvertently omitted in the list of 
signatories to the Memorial ? . 

May I add a word with respect to a point 
which, unless we are to get out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, it is, I think, of the greatest pos- 
sible importance to emphasise, viz., that in avy 
document emanating from the Institute there 
should be embodied a recommendation that, 
excepting where a particular style is required, 
an architect of known breadth of view be 
appointed as adjudicator and his name an- 
nounced at the outset 7 

The very greatest dissatisfaction has, to my 
knowledge, been caused through want of care in 
this particular. Too many of our architects, 
even those of the greatest eminence, see beauty 
only in one style of art. 

Grorce McDonett, A.R.I.B.A. 








WOODEN STRUCTURES AT RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 


S1zr,—Some two or three years ago you pub- 
lished in your paper a letter of mine calling 
attention to what I considered to be the 
dangerous fact that an enormous wooden struc- 
ture termed a railway station was permitted to 
exist inthe heart of a large and populous dis- 
trict. In reply, the District Surveyor relieved 
what he evidently thought was my ignorance by 
informing me that the structure in question was 
exempt from the provisions of the Building Act, 
and came under the head of temporary erec- 
tions. I had not, nor have, the slightest inten- 
tion of imputing any neglect or blame to him in 
the matter,and having called attention to the fact, 
was content to let the matter rest, in the hope 
that some steps would be taken by the railway 
companies to do away with what I cannot help 
considering a very dangerous structure. Up to 
the present moment, however, nothing has been 
done in the matter. It may be a question for 
lawyers to determine how far exemptions which 
seem intended prim4 facie to apply only to rail- 
way platforms and waiting-rooms can be said 
to apply to a gigantic terminus, consisting of 
restaurants, dining-rooms, and large kitchens, in 
addition to the usual paraphernalia of a rail- 
way station; but surely an erection that up to 
the present has existed for nearly twenty years 
can scarcely, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be termed a “temporary erection.” Itis not my 
intention tosuggest the best or even any course 
to be pursued in the matter, but merely to give 
expressien to a feeling which I share in common 
with many friends, namely, that such a dangerous 
place should not be allowed to exist under 
any pretence whatever in the heart of a populous 
neighbourhoad. J trust that the calling atten- 
tion through your columns to the structure may 
result in some steps being taken, if not to re- 
build, at least to alter it, that all danger may 
be removed. A Pixtico Housr-owner. 





THE USE OF IRON IN BUILDINGS. 


_ S1r,—The papers published in your recent 
issues on the above-named subject open up a very 
wide field for labour; but I believe that before 
any great progress can be attained there must 
be a considerable advance in the general know- 
ledge of the principles of dealing with the various 
strains on ironwork and structures. There is 
an abundance of text-books written on this sub- 
ject, and they exhibit considerable similarity, 
from the fact that a collection of formule rather 
than an enunciation of principles is the rule. 
Take @ 12-in. by 6-in. rolled-iron joist, 10 ft. 
bearing and 56 Ib. weight per foot run, find its 
safe distributed load by equating the moment of 

resistance of its section with the moment of the 

load result a; now Sind the safe distributed load 

by means of any formula (involving a constant) 

from @ text-book result b; and Jastly, take an 

ironfounder’s sheet of sections, and find the 

stated safe distributed load based on their own 

experiments as to cross-breaking, result ¢; each 

of these results will be found to vary from each 

other. Perhaps soms of your readers can in. 

form me from their independent calculations 

which of these results may be taken as a mean. 

pain, find the moment of inertia of the section 

peed the ordinary text-book formula; and also 

nd it by dividing the section into from twenty 


thirty rectangles, and separate calculation for 
pals anol ne obtain the moment for the whole 
section; each of these results will vary, bat not 
to such a degree as a, b, c, above. — : 

We are told that the moment of inertia is an 
expression for the sum of @ series of elements? 
and that it is obtained by integration between 
limits. If text-books gave practical illustra- 
tions of the uses of differentiation and integra- 
tion in constructive problems, the contribution 
to knowledge would be of far greater service 
than any number of tabulated formule which 
may be applied irrespective of the quality of 
the iron to be used. Best iron being about the 
worst to be used for plates, another question 
arises as to how far an architect can trust to 
the ironfounder for quality, and what are the 
best forms of tests to be stated in specifications 
for ordinary work, such as for warehouses and 
large blocks of buildings. 

The data at command from which to calculate 
the strength of a cast-iron stanchion of this form 
of section 3€ cannot by any means be considered 
complete ; it is obviously stiffer than a section of 
this form J, consequently the same formula 
ought not to be applied; and how far can the 
resistance to bending be considered as an 
element in the strength? Perhaps some of 
your readers have independently investigated 
the subject of stanchions: I have myself only 
met with one set of empirical formula. 

It is, I know, a common practice in architects’ 
offices to leave all consideration of the ironwork 
to the ironfounder, who both designs and sup- 
plies the work. Another method is to very 
roughly estimate the load in a lump sum and 
use a formula to obtain a rough idea as to what 
the girder or stanchion should be like. Can 
either method be recommenéed? Not if real 
progress in the designing and use of iron as a 
building material is to be brought about. 

A. Hagianp, 








DRAINAGE IN TOTTENHAM. 


Srz,—It is satisfactory to find the Builder still 
to the fore in the interest of the public weal. 
Pablishing the letter of Mr. P. Smith calling 
attention to shortcomings in sanitary matters 
was an error only as to locality. 

I will not enter upon controversial matters, 
bat will submit to you facts in support of 
charges that may be made against the Totten- 
ham authorities of a more serious nature than 
those set forth by Mr. Smith in yours of May 
15th, which I trust you will publish in your 
valuable journal in the interest of myself and 
fellow-sufferers, whose property has been several 
times inundated with sewage, forced up the 
sewers of the Local Board into our houses 
their perverse conduct in needlessly turning 
the storm-water of a brook into the sewer-pipe 
that is too small for its legitimate purpose; the 
result of which is that with an hour's heavy 
rain the sewage will boil up, geyser-like, into 
house and garden, rendering them uninhabitable. 
At the time that the sewer scheme was in 
contemplation I expressed my opinion to the then 
surveyor that it was inadequate for the purpose, 
an opinion in which he concurred, adding that 
he was only a servant of the Board. 

I enclose copies of two (out of a series of) 
letters to the Local Board on the subject of the 
influx of sewage, and will feel thankful for any 
suggestion as to the best means to obtain redress. 
J. BR. Westey. 








LODGING LIFE IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


Sir,—The subject on which you touched in 
your excellent paper the other week is or ought 
to be one of such deep interest to all Englishmen 
—and Londoners in particular—that I trast you 
will allow me a little space to say a few words 
on the same, as @ poor man who has had ex- 
perience of lodging life both in London and 
Paris. In the first place, you say a man may 
pay 151. or 201. a year for a squalid, unhealthy 
flat in Paris, but I think this must be the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. I could point out dozens 
of new boulevards just out of the centre of the 
city where a man may have a couple of rooms 
and a little kitchen, where he can roast, boil, or 
fry at the same time, and wash up after,—coals 
and water at his hand, and a shoot for refuse, 
—for 200 francs (81. year). The houses are 
built so strongly, and the walls and floors are so 
thick and substantial, that your overhead neigh- 
bour might be a shoemaker or a tinplate-worker 


by the contract between the 


a 
Each apartment is your own house, The 
general staircase is no more your concern i 
your fellow lodgers’, and the concidyye, or hones 
porter, thongh often a cross-grained part i 
often a very usefal one. The whole ci’: 
dotted over with public squares or ser d is 
where Tom and Harry or my lady can walk 
sit, and where all know how to conduct then 
selves with decency, and appreciate the boon. 
Their privilege is not limited to a peep through 
the railings, as with our poor children. Let a 
take an ordinary house in Bow, Bloomsbury 
Islington, or Notting-hill; row after row of ji, 
built houses, ranging from 301. to 501. a year, 
The landlord, as he is called, is seldom able 4, 
pay all the rent: so lets one, two, or mor 
rooms. The houses are built apparently for ong 
family, but in poor localities are often occupied 
by as many as half a dozen families, If your 
overhead neighbour comes home late a littls the 
worse for drink he will knock his chairs about 
and himeelf, and wake up your terrified children, 
Some will live in the cellars, called by us the 
kitchen,—a place, I assure you, the poorest 
Parisian workman does not know. I think the 
principal objection to the flat system is that 
there are so many fine houses in London built 
on this plan. Let the builders erect them al 
over London, and I venture to say English 
workmen will know how to appreciate such 4 
blessing. A Worxine May, 








WANTED, A FOUNTAIN. 


Sir,—I am desirous of erecting a large four- 
tain in the centre of a market-town in Shrop- 
shire for the use of men, cattle, and dogs; bat 
before deciding upon the design and material 
for it, I shall feel gratefal to any of your nume- 
rous readers for advice upon the subject,— 
namely, as to what material it would be best to 
adopt. Some have recommended iron ; others 
marble, granite, and stone. What is required is 
a fountain to look well and ornamental, and that 
will endure the vicissitudes of our varying 
climate. Then, again, as to the design. This 
should be of imposing appearance, at the same 
time have abundant frontage space for a herd 
of cattle to drink at without overcrowding, or 
injury to thestructure. Information will oblige, 








A BUILDING DISPUTE, 


Last week, at the Lambeth County Court, Mr. 
Hillard, a builder, brought an action against Mr. 
Kimber, a plasterer, to recover the sum of 81. 38, 
in respect of two houses at Camberwell. The 
plaintiff's case was that he employed the 
defendant to decorate the houses in questiov, 
parties being that the 
defendant was to receive 111. per house at the 
conclusion of the work, but, as a matter of fact, 
he drew the whole of the money, with the 
exception of 2/., before the work was completed, 
and having drawn this amount, he refased to 
finish the work, deliberately informing the 
plaintiff that he would have to find some one else 
to doso. The result was that the plaintiff ws 
driven to adopt this course, and had to pay the 
sum of 101. 86. for the completion of the 
defendant’s contract. 

In answer to the plaintiff's case, the ae 
was of an unasual and curious character. “ 
defendant did not deny having entered into t 
contract, nor having received the money & 
stated, but urged that he discovered that 
sum agreed upon between them was too Pa 
and he also contended that the sum which - 
plaintiff said he had had to pay for the comp 
tion of the work was too mach. a 
The judge held that the defence off “ 
no answer whatever to the — ad 
and gave judgment for the f 








Visitors to the of land, sit 
noticed a large open space Dust 
between the upper part of the Ho way real 
and the Cottenham-road, near to Hornssy-t 
the freehold of which has been held by 
respective families of tbe Oldfields, Peachey’ 
sw agar to a great number of years. 
w of t estates are 
The now roads and yewers have been constr 
the respective owners and builders; ®r 
the letter ve may mention the names 
Carter, Lown, Aylitt, Hammond io the 
Ward. Mr. W. Paice is the survey 








and you would be almost unconscious of it. 


estates. 
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TREATMENT OF INTERIOR COLOURING. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THe closing meeting of a va 
session of this Bsa — 
coms on Wednesday evening, 22nd »: 
Mr. Thomas Bonnar, president, in the chair. ‘ 


tulated the on 
rrosperity and success, rior g: he pre to 
the many able and pract Epon 


members and others, rahe 
ing interest displayed by geil xs ea wre 
matters. He then gave a valedictory 
“The treatment of interior colouring, a 
pe the stady of the architect.” In 
subject peg | saps oi tage ‘i 
the course of is pane ae Bt ro 
Naturally the inten ough should 
carried out in the decoration of @ room 
lead in the same direction, and result in convey- 
ing the same degree of satisfaction, that we 
experience when endeavouring to realise ee 
jdeas whose aims are the increase 
] forts or intellectual attainments. 
personal com hall 
. . « In the decoration of a room or 
it should be borne in mind that the general 
effect of the colour treatment is meant to serve 
as a back-ground. In proof of this, take the 
result of a white wall acting as a back-ground, 
and it will be at once obvious that the connect- 
ing quality by which the figure and it should be 
brought into harmony is wanting, making it 
impossible to produce that unity by which rich- 
ness and the desired result could be obtained 
except by the introduction of appropriate tone. 
. . . « Hence the necessity of an appeal to the 
architect to direct his attention to the study of 
the merits and practical appliance of colour 
while superintending the arrangements for the 
treatment of our domestic interiors. At the 
same time, it would afford him an opportunity 
for the display of his art proclivities in the 
management of the numberless items which go 
to make up the sum of picturesque effect, and 
rendering it possible to restrict the expen- 
diture within limits suitable to the means 
of the average portion of society. wees I 
have attempted to show that an instinctive 
perception and sincere appreciation of the 
beautifal are essential to the thorough enjoy- 
ment of intellectual life. These two faculties are 
certain to make themselves visible wherever their 
influences are at work. . . . It may be observed, 
by any one who has taken the trouble to attend 
closely to such matters, that there has been 
growing up of late a healthy spirit of inquiry, 
accompanied by an evident desire for closer 
union with things artistic. .... I would suggest 
the propriety of conferring on the decorator the 
control of the textile treatment of an apartment 
ag wellas the surface painting. When this is 
done, he is enabled to stady the comparative 
effects which the masses of carpet and curtain 
surfaces are calculated to exercise on each other, 
and bringing his matured ideas and experiences 
to bear on the arrangement of the mural surfaces 
and other parts, he will be able to work out the 
whole in unity. And the result on completion 
will be found to possess a subjective harmony and 
consecutive association of thought throughout. 
On the Continent, the co-operation of the archi- 
tect and decorator is looked upon as an essential 
element for securing complete success in the 
decoration of interiors, be they ecclesiastical or 
secular. By this means the chances of incarring 
waste of time and money are obviated. And 
the joint experience exercised by these arts on 
one another are found to be beneficial in securing 
results which will rarely be found emanating 
from an individual mind. In the more general 
treatment of interiors having little or no preten- 
tion to be classed in the category of artistic 
architecture, such ag our public rooms too often 
present, the decorator’s first object should be 
to secure richness with harmony. To succeed in 
this it is evident to all that the decorator must 
have full management of the entire materials 
which bear on the coloar effects, so that he may 
be enable to preserve the balance of quality 


by 


which he has fixed in his mind. In working | p 


out his ideas it would be well to make the 
prevailing surface tiat luminous or fall in tone, 
bat capable of being modified by the action of the 
other requisites which assist in making up the com- 
pleteness of an artistically farnished apartment. 


when it is attempted to carry to @ satisfacto 
Conclasion the colouring of a room withous 


having ftrat acquired a knowledge of the effects | 


resulting from the employment of the textile 


staffs which constitute sach an important ope- 


evil in practice, Personally it has been the 
cause of much disappointment, for, after ex- 
pending care and stady on a composition, this 
part enters uncontrolled by any effort at har- 
mony, and through its want of sympathy with 
the surroundings creates a feeling of incongruity 
and discord aggravated by the introduction of 
cradely-coloured materials whose deterrent 
effects are made only too prominent. 

I would with deference suggest this matter as 
& subject which comes within the province of 
the architect to rectify. 








HEALTH CONFERENCE AT THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 


Tae fifth annual conference on public health 
questions was opened on Thursday, under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, 
M.P., who, in his introductory address, re. 
viewed at some length the work of the pre- 
vious conferences, and adverted to the present 
position and prospects of sanitary legislation 
and administration. Mr. Ernest Hart read a 
paper on “County Boards,” and their functions 
and opportunities with regard to sanitary 
administration. Mr. Lucas, F.G.S., Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B. Mr. C. N. Cresswell, Mr. 
Adolphe Smith, Professor Way, Dr. Bartlett, 
Mr. Gould (Kingston-on-Thames), and many 
other gentlemen, continued the discussion, and 
eventually, it was resolved, on the motion of the 
Chairman, seconded by Professor Way,— 


“That this Conference confirms the resolution passed by 
the Conference of 1878, in favour of the constitution of 
County Boards to conduct the ordinary administrative and 
financial business of the county. This Conference is further 
of opinion that representative County Boards should be 
institated with the least possible delay, and that the func- 
tions entrusted to them, and the powers coaferred upon 
them, shoald be wide and full, and conceived with the view 
of enlarging, elevating, and re-invigorating the principle 
of local self-government in this country. And, farther, it 
is the opinion of this Conference that such County Boards, 
or combinations of them, in preference to newly-eon- 
stituted authorities, should be charged with the conser- 
vancy of rivers, including the prevention of floods, the 
storage of water, and the preservation of rivers from 
pollution. And, lastly, that such Couaty Boards should 
also be charged with the appvintment of County Health 
Superintendents in each county.” 

Next week we shall amplify and continue 
our report of these and the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the Conference, which was to be con- 
tinued on Friday, and will say something about 
the exhibition of sanitary appliances. We may 
here add, as bearing on the subject, that a 
publie meeting will ba held on Monday next, 
the 14th instant, at three o'clock, in the hall of 
the Society of Arts, to discuss the evidence on 
house drainage in Loadon, given before the 
Sanitary Section of the Society, by Messrs. W. 
Eassie, Rogers Field, and E. F. Griffith. 





STAINED GLASS. 

Thrumpton.—In continuation of the scheme 
for the nave windows of Thrampton Church, 
commenced a few months since, Messrs. John 
Hardman & Co., of London and Birmingham, 
have just supplied three farther windows. One 
of these is on the south side, and represents the 
“ Presentation in‘the Temple,” and the other 
two are on the north side, and contain the 
Annunciation in the one, and in the other the 
“Washing of the Disciples’ Feet,” and the 
Transfiguration. ‘fhe style of the work is of 

the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
Birlingham.—The four-light west window of 
Birlingham Church has lately been filled, as a 
memorial to the late Captaia Porter, with glass 
of « rich character. — The subjects are: — 
The Wise and the Foolish Virgins, the Talents, 
the Householder leaving the Porter in Autho- 
rity, and the Faithfal Steward, representing 
Pradence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance, 
typical figures of these virtues a, above 
the respective ~— The work is by Messrs. 

man ; 

penne Arthar Law, of Rugby, has 
resented a memorial stained glass window to 
Lutterworth Charch. The subject is Faith 
»” This window was designed and 
Mesars. F. Holt & Co., of Warwick. 
Mendip.—A stained-glass window 
aced in Chewton peng — 
arlingford to the memory of his wite, 
jy om ‘onaned Waldegrave. — The window 
censists of three lights, containing life-size 


and Charity. 
execated by 
Chewton 

has just been pl 





f Faith, Hope, and Love, and was exe- 
outed bY Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 


rative feature in decoration. This is @ crying 








| Tolleshunt Knights—A new stained glass 
window, Consisting of four lights, has been 
placed in the chancel of the parish church. It 
is by Olutterbuck, of London. The subjects are 
the Birth, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of 
Christ, and the Agnus Dei. 


— Ee 


CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 


Four Lanes (near Redruth).—A migsionch 
is about to be erected in the district of vom 
Lanes here, from the designs of Mr i 

- - gu - T. Goodchild, 

architect, Adelphi, Loudon. It will be of plain 
bat substantial character, to seat 200 persons, 
and will consist of a nave and chancel, with 
organ-chamber and vestry. Local materials will 
be used as far as possible. Seats and roof-timbers 
will be of deal, stained and varnished. 

Coleford.—The new Church of St. John, Cole- 
ford, in the Forest of Dean, has been conse. 
crated by the Bishop of Gloucester. The 
building hae been erected from the plans of 
Mr. Waller, the diocesan architect. In Jane, 
1878, @ contract was entered into with Mesars. 
Coleman, of Chaxhill, for the erection of a cer- 
tain portion of the church for the sam of 4,4021. 
The completion of the apse was afterwards 
determined upon, and a further expenditure hag 
been incurred, bringing the whole sum up to 
about 4,700/. When completed the charch will 
consist of a naye, with an apsidal east end and 
sacristies surrounding it ; a north porch, forming 
the main entrance to the church; and double 
transepts, one on the north and the other on the 
south-eastern extremity of the nave. A tower 
also is proposed on the south-west side of the 
nave when the necessary funds are forthcoming. 
The dimensions of the building are (and if 
erected hereafter as now proposed will be) as 
follow :—The nave, including choir, 100 ft. long, 
40 ft. broad, 35 ft. high to the wall-plate, 63 fc. 
high to the apex of the roof; the apse, 17 ft. 
long, 22 ft. broad, 42 ft. high to the wall-plate, 
63 ft. to the apex; north transept, 20 ft. long, 
36 ft. broad, 30 ft. to the wall-plate, 45 ft. to 
the apex; south transept, 20 ft. long, 36 ft. 
broad, 30 ft. to the wall-plate, 45 ft. to the apex ; 
north porch, 12 ft. long, 12 ft. broad. The north 
and south transepts and north porch have to be 
erected hereafter. The style of architecture is 
Early Decorated. The roof (of pitch pine) is 
continuous over the whole of the nave, choir, 
and apse, and is of open-timber framing, with 
the exception of that part which covers the 
choir and apse, which is panelled and left for 
decoration hereafter. Godwin’s tiles have been 
used for the whole of the flooring, excepting 
under the sittings, where boarded floors have 
been laid. The walls of the charch are built of 
Red Forest stone, and the dressings of the win. 
dows and doors are of Box Ground stone. The 
roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. 
Dukinfield. — The four corner-stones of a new 
spire for St. Mark’s Church, Dukinfield, were 
laid on the 21st ult. The church and the lower- 
most stage of the tower have been built for 
more than thirty years, but the completion of 
the tower and spire has been delayed until now, 
owing to want of funds. The new work has 
been designed so as to harmonise strictly with 
the existing churck and the first stage of the 
tower. The new portion will rise to a height of 
96 ft. from the ground, and is in three stages, the 
lower one being the ringing-chamber, lighted by 
three-light windows on each face, with pointed 
arched heads, then a stage for the bell-chamber, 
with lancet-headed openings, 20 ft. in height, 
filled with louvres. Rising above this will be a 
clock-face some 6 ft. diameter on each face. 
The tower will be finished by a parapet with 
battlements, the four corners having octagonal 
pinnacles about 14 ft. above this. The whole 
will be in the Early English style, and has been 
designed by Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, architects. Mr. Richard Quarmby, 
of Linthwaite, is the contractor. The total 
cost, including clook and bells, is estimated at 
1,3001. 
" Edinburgh. — The 





reconstruction oa = 

’s parish charch, which was partially 
dconeyed by fire last winter, has been com- 
leted, and the building has been re opened for 
action The church has been restored for the 
most part on the lines of the original building. 
The architect has, however, removed the organ, 
which formerly stood almost level * th ~ — vn 

gallery behind the pulpit, which @ 

sathegenedates the choir. Mr. John Lessels was 


the architect. 
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DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


arlestown (Cheshire) —A new Wesleyan 
_— opened here. It has been 
erected from the design of Mr. Woodhouse, of 
Bolton, the contractors being Messrs. Harris & 
Sons, of St. Helens. The style is Italian. — The 
basement is lofty and well lighted, and is in- 
tended to be used as a lecture-room, being 
capable of accommodating four or five hundred 
persons. On the same floor as the lecture-hall 
are three class-rooms and avestry. The chapel, 
with the gallery, is estimated to seat about 
eight hundred The entire cost of the 
building is estimated to be about 5,0001. 
Barnet.—A large new Wesleyan charch was 
on the 8th inst. at Barnet. Mr. James 
Weir, of London, was the architect, and Messrs. 
ve Bros. the contractors. 
ger eae atic ome stones of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel at Dymchurch, Kent, have been 
laid. The chapel, which is being built of red 
brick, will accommodate about 150 persons, but 
the partitions which will for the present divide 
about one-third of the chapel off for the purposes 
of a school-room can, if necessary, be removed, 
and the space converted into an enlargement of 
the chapel. Messrs. Camburn & Fox, of 
Folkestone, are the builders. 3 

Dover.—The memorial stone of a new build- 
ing for the Baptist depomination has been laid. 
The site is in Priory-street. Mr. A. J. Taylor 
is the architect, and Mr. W. Bromley was the 
builder. : 

Hucknall Torkard.—A new Congregational 
Chapel has been opened here. It has been built 
by Mr. J. A. Munks, of ——— a 
designs prepared by Mr. Heathcote, architec 
anata The a has been about 1,6001. 
The style is Gothic. The chapel will seat 200 
adults. : 

Edinburgh.—The new Free Church at Juniper 
Green has been opened. The edifice is seated 
for over 600 persons. The style adopted is 
Thirteenth-Century Gothic in its transitional 
stage from the Early Norman. The cost will 
be about 3,0001. Mr. James Fairley was the 
architect. 

Shipley (Susser).—A new Wesleyan Chapel 
at Shipley, near Horsham, has been opened. 
Mr. Etheridge, of Horsham, was the builder. 

Welshpool.—The memorial stones of a new 
English Congregational Church, at Groes Llwyd, 
near Welshpool, have been laid. The building, 
designed by Mr. Rider, jun., of Welshpool, is in- 
tended to occupy the place of the old church, 
which had grown too small to meet the wants of 
the place. 

Deighton. —The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Deighton, near York, has 
been laid. The building will be Byzantine in 
character, and will accommodate about 130 per- 
sons. Mr. Taylor, of Stonegate, York, is the 
architect, and the cost will be about 6001, 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Preston.—St. Wilfrid’s (R.C.) Church, Pres- 
ton, has lately been reopened, after complete 
reconstruction in the Italian style. The ex- 
ternal walls of the old chapel, built in 1797, 
being thick and quite sound, have been retained, 
but in other respects the church has been re- 
built, and has been considerably enlarged ; it 
now consists of a nave, divided from the aisles 
by colonnades of Corinthian columns with 
polished Shap granite shafte, Belgian marble 
bases, and carved stone capitals, carrying a lofty 
clerestory and wagon-headed ceiling; a sanc- 
tuary, terminated by an apse and having two 
large semicircular recesses inclosed by marble 
screens; aisles on the epistle and gospel sides, 
terminated respectively by the chapels of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Sacred Heart; and an 
additional aisle 20 ft. wide, having, opening 
from it. the baptistery, the confessionals, the 
sacristies, and the chapels of the Blessed Virgin 
and of St. Joseph. The general contract has 
been fulfilled by Mr. John Walmsley, of Preston. 
The seats and woodwork of the sacristy have 
been executed by Mr. Walker, the high altar by 
Mr. Sherratt, the chapels of the Holy Ghost 
and of the Sacred Heart, the marble pavement 
and screens of the sanctuary, and the plaster 
and carved enrichments, by Mr. Anstey, the 
statue of the Sacred Heart by Mr. Ruddock, 
the painted altar-pieces by Mr. Joseph Bouvier, 
the terra cotta work by Messrs. Gibbs & Can. 


by Mr. D. D. Fenning, the tile pavement by 
Aas Dunnill, & Co. The Belgian marble 
was supplied by Messrs. Trollope & Sons, and 
the stained glass is by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, 
& Westlake, Mr. Swarbrick acting as foreman. 
The chapel of St. Joseph,—an interesting portion 
of the old edifice,—has been retained. It was 
designed by the late Mr. J. J. Scoles, the father 
of one of the architects of the new work, and 
the master in art of both. The high altar and 
the lady-chapel have been designed by the 
Rev. Ignatius Scoles, 8.J.; the chapels of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Sacred Heart, by Mr. 
S. J. Nicholl, the architects of the entire work 
being the Rev. I. Scoles, 8.J., aud Mr. 8, J. 
Nicholl, of London. The total cost has been 
about 10,0001, 

Haverstock-hill. — A new Roman Catholic 
church, built by the Dominicans, or “ Black 
Friars,” is now approaching completion. It 
stands at the foot of Haverstock-hill, a little 
beyond Kentish-town and Camden .town, in 
the direction of Hampstead-heath. The new 
charch is about 200 ft. in length, and in breadth 
about 80 ft., and the ridge of the roof externally 
is above 100 ft. from the ground. It consists of 
a long nave and chancel, not divided, how- 
ever, by any internal arch, two aisles, a lady- 
chapel, and two porches at the lower end of the 
nave. The chancel is apsidal. The roof is 
lofty, and will be decorated in polychrome. The 
style is Transitional between the Early Envglish 
and the Decorated. The architect is Mr. Charles 
Backley, and the builders are Mesars. Kelly, of 
Windsor. The total cost of the building, excla- 
sive of internal fittings, &c., will be about 


21,0001. 
Books. 


Remarks on the Rating of Gas and Water Works, 
and on the Principles of Compensation involved 
in their Transfer. By JoserH Quick, Jun., 
C.E. London: BE. & F. N. Spon. 1880. 

To an exposition of the mode now adopted in 
the rating of gas and water companies, the author 
adds a chapter in support of the sum proposed 
by the late Government to be paid in purchase 
of the metropolitan water companies. It is un- 
necessary to say that here we differ from him; 
we have already given our reasons. Those who 
advocate the late scheme seem to believe that 
the water companies have a monopoly, and to 
consider that the supply is in all cases as good 
and sufficient as need be. They leave ont of 
consideration the fact that Parliament might at 
any moment authorise an entirely fresh supply 
by a new company; schemes of the sort having 
been, in fact, actually framed and discussed. 











A Handbook to the Picture-Galleries of Europe; 
with a Brief Sketch of the History of the 
various Schools of Painting, from the Thir- 
teenth Century to the Eighteenth, inclusive. 
By Kare Tuompson. Third Edition, with 
as London: Macmillan & Oo. 
We have noticed previously Miss Thompson's 
very able handbook : the chief speciality of the 
third edition lies in the addition of small out- 
lines of about 200 of the typical works of 
leading painters, rather as memoranda than 
illustrations. They have, however, been care- 
fully prepared, and appear to be very exact us 
to general outline and composition; in some of 
them even the expression of the faces has been 
very successfally rendered, in others not. The 
sketches were made, we are told, in most cases 
by a skilfal artist (name not given) expressly 
for the work, and are reproduced by the 
graphic Etching Company. The authoress has 
re-visited all the galleries before collating the 
third edition, and deserves all credit for the 
systematic manner in which she has gone to 
work, and the trouble she has taken to render 
complete and trustworthy a very useful and 
well-compiled book of its class. 





Hints to Young Architects, §c., Sc.3 together 
with a Model Specijication. By Guo. Wiout- 
Wick, architect. A new edition, revised and 
considerably comprising Treatises 
on the Principles of Construction and Design. 
By G. Houskisson Guittaumes, architect. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1880. 

Tas is a second edition of the “ new edition” of 
Wightwick’s book, to which is added a model 
form of building contract, which has the advan. 
tage of brevity and oo hensiveness, The 





ning, the organ by Hill & Son, the granite work 


an architect should give to the practi h 
of the erection of a house) ought not sano 
garded; and it is for young architects, at 

time when practical details are so mach diss 
garded for ssthetics, or what are so called if 
they come in the way of a book which, like thi, 


aps the importan . 
side of the architect's coin the practical 
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Miscellanea, 





Artists’ Colours.—This subject was d; 
cussed at the Grosvenor Gallery on Tussdar 
of Sir Coutts 


convened as a result of Mr. Holman Haus 


paper, read at a recent meeting of the Society 
of Arts. Artists must always consider their 
reputation even above the money value of their 
work, and if the material used shonld fade g 
much that their pictures ceased to be what 
they were when painted, he thought that not 
only artists themselves, but the nation mas 
suffer in such acase. He believed that through 
® misconception, both on the part of the colour. 
men and on that of the artist, many colours had 
gone by wrong names. For example, there was 
@ colour which every artist constantly used 
under the name of “ Naples Yellow.” That was 
a natural pigment, was highly prized by 
Italians in their flesh tints; but it had dis- 
appeared entirely from England, the colour 
used here under that name being a preparation 
of lead possessing but few of the good qualities 
which the original contained. Mr. Holman Hant 
stated as his experience that since 1860 artists’ 
colours had come to be gradually more and 
more mistrasted. Artists wanted to know what 
was the character of the colour called by a cer- 
tain name, so that it might be discarded in 
cases of impurity. The present system confused 
them beyond limit. Mr. Hunt exhibited some 
canvases painted in various colours at long 
intervals, and explained the extent to which 
they had deteriorated. Professor Charch, as 4 
chemist, pointed out that the colourmen were 
entirely at the mercy of the oil-crushers, who 
allowed inferior seeds to mix with the linseed, 
the result being that impurities were found in 
the oil. Mr. G. Wallis thought that the best plan 
would be to submit the question to a body of 
practical chemists, who should decide what 
colours were permanent and what colours would 
mix without injuring each other. The chairman, 
in summing up the discussion, confessed that 
artists were not altogether free from blame in 
the demands which they made upon colourmen 
to produce certain tints from pigments whicb 
were altogethor unsuitable for the purpose, and 
he trusted that the subject would be further 
investigated in.the interests of art by all whom 
it might concern. No resolution was sub 


The Grand Hotel.—We may add to the 
description in our last that the slating was exe 
cuted by Messrs. Ashton & Green (Limited). 
We understand the same firm are supplying the 
green slates at the New Law Courts.—— 

machinery is driven by two of Crossley’s 12-bp. 
“Otto” silent gas engines, of the merits of 
which we have before spoken. Messrs. W. 
Smeaton & Son executed the plumbing and sa! 
tary work. Some of the stained glass was done 
by Mesers. Campbell & Smith. 


The “Inner Circle” Railway Comple 
tion.—The itan Board of ageober 
decided against a proposition, made in res] 
to the contemplated City railway —- 
that the public Board should construct the ral 
ways, stations, and streets between the Mansion 
House Station and High-street, peso 
that the railway companies should pay t 
an annual rental of 50,0001. 
Mr. Mapleson writes to the papers, , it 
that at a committee meeting, recently bee 
to allow the building to be ofstt 
ty for a loanof 50,0001, at 5 per OC” 
the same to be a first mortgage on the ‘pod 
Of this amount 10,000). wae th oo is 





editor has also revised aul sdiel tote ual 


taking. 
at the meeting, and the remaining 
offered 
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winkeye ook window, er shold invari- 
Pbly be employed, — from all considerations 
as to their appearance, because 
they afford the roots from extremes arr 
ture. When the pots are laced upon it 
without any protection, a6 : no a 
isa matter of extreme difficulty rae the 
jants in a healthy state, for not only 

P j injuriously high tempera- 
roots subjected to an be the 
tare during periods of bright weather , is. 
action of the sun upon the outside _ 
put the moisture 18 80 quickly ete a ete 
the soil forming the sides of the + Signer he 
ractically impossible to prevent their 4 
: drought. ‘The least trouble. 
more or less from droug b st 
some, and as & rule the most et 
of embellishing — pot ae F they 
entirely in the boxes, 

may be grown in pots, and ie 
within the boxes in cocoa-nut fibre —.. gm 
latter plan entails considerable ne Ae 
has the great advantage of ones sae 
for changes to be made when thought va 
and in some instances this would more 9 
counterbalance the additional labour ent: » 
The form of the boxes, and the material of 
which they are made, must in a great measure 
be determined by the style of architecture of 
the house, and the taste and means of the occu- 
pier. For cottages and small villas, boxes of 
rustic wood and of deal, with a neat moulding 
along the bottom and the upper edge, and 
painted dark green, brown, or chocolate, are the 
most suitable, whilst for more pretentious struc- 
tures, boxes faced with tiles are preferable. In 
the selection of tile boxes, those rather quiet in 
colouring should have the preference, as they 
show off the flowers and foliage with which they 
are furnished to much greater advantage than 
those of which the tiles are very brightly 
coloured. In all cases they must fit the win- 
dows nicely, and they must be of sufficient 
width and breadth to hold a goodly quantity of 
soil, or the plants will not be much better off 
than they would be in pots. They ought as a 
rule to be not less than 9 in. in width and depth, 
and if they project a few inches beyond the sil! 
it will not be a matter of much consequence, as 
their appearance will not be at all objectionable, 
and they can be held securely with neat brackets, 
one at each end.—G. 8., in the Gardener's 


Magazine. 


Ely.—The Palace Chapel of this bishopric is 
being enriched by the present Lord Bishop 
with three mural paintings from church 
history, the commission for which has been 
confided by his lordship to Messrs. Powell, 
Brothers, Leeds. One canvas has already been 
fixed in position, and the others are in progress. 
The one now in its central place commemorates 
the re-introduction of Christianity into England 
by the missionary St. Augustine, as exemplified 
in his reception by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
A.D. 596, It will be borne in mind that St. 
Augustine (frequently called St. Austin), then a 
prior of Benedictines at Rome, was hed 
hither, at the head of forty of his monks, by 
Gregory the Great, then Bishop of Rome, 


Leytonstone.—We notice in our columns 
to-day an announcement of an important sale 
by Messrs. Protheroce & Morris, of the first 
portion of the Cedars Estate, comprising 107 
plots of freehold building land, to take place 
on Monday evening next, at the Working Men’s 
Hall, Stratford. The estate is within easy 
access of London, and abuts upon the most 
interesting portion of Epping Forest, close to 
the renowned avenues, formerly the approach 
to Wanstead Park. The combined attractions 
of the estate will no doubt recommend it to 
builders and others interested in securing sites 
for building purposes, 


Mosaic Work.—An interesting addition has 
recently been made to the of Hisfield 
Church, near Oxford. It consists of a repro- 
duction in mosaic of Leonardo da Vinci's famous 
masterpiece in the Convent of Sta. Maria delle 
Grazie, at Milan. The colouring and general 
features of the original freaco have been as far 
as possible adhered to and reproduced in the 
mosaic, The panel is the gift of Mr. Herbert 
Parsons, the well-known banker, of Oxford, who 
entrusted the work to the Venice and Murano 
Mosaic Company, of St, James’s-street, London 


Blectro-Horticulture.—In a On 
the 3rd inst. before a meeting hs ithe Soak res 


of Telegraph Engineers by Dr. Siemens, F. 
upon “ Recent Applications = 
Electric Current to Metallurgy, Horticultare, 
and the on of Power,” the author 
explained the experiments by means of which 
he has come to the conclusion that electric light 
produces the colouring matter chlorophyll in the 
phy 
leaves of plants, that it aids their growth, 
counteracts the effects of night-frosts, and pro- 
motes the setting and ripening of fruit in the 
open air. It appears, further, that, at all events 
for certain short periods, plants do not require a 
period of rest during the twenty-four hours, bat 
make increased and vigorous progress if sub- 
jected daring daytime to sunlight and to electric 
light at night. These observations on combined 
sun and electric light agree with those made by 
Dr. Schiibeler, of Christiania, who found as the 
result of continued experiment in the north of 
Europe during an Arctic summer that plants, 
when thus continuously growing, develop more 
brilliant flowers and larger and more aromatic 
fruit than when under the alternating influence 
of light and darkness. As Dr. Siemens has 
found that under the influence of electric light 
plants can sustain increased stove-heat without 
collapsing, he is of opinion that forcing may be 
effected in an electric stove or enclosure con- 
taining an electric light, and that horticulturists 
may thas grow fruit of excellent aroma, and 
flowers of great brilliancy, without imme2iate 
solar aid. To test what can be done practically, 
the author has put down a steam-engine and 
boiler at his country residence near Tunbridge 
Wells, and intends to test the principles involved 
upon a working scale during the winter. The 
steam-engine which drives the dynamo-electric 
machine during the night for the purpose of 
giving light is to be employed during the day in 
transmitting power through an electric con- 
ductor to the farm for the purpose of carrying 
on small farming operations, such as turnip, 
chaff, and wood-cutting. 

The Employers’ Liability Bill.— The 
Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce have 
passed the following resolution :—‘ That in the 
opinion of this Chamber the employer should 
not be liable under the Act to pay compensation 
for injury caused to the workman by reason of 
defective works, machinery, plant, or stock con- 
nected with the business of the employer in cases 
where it is impossible by ordinary precaution 
that the defect could be known to himself or 
the person to whom he delegates his authority. 
That the person in superintendence for whose 
negligence the employer is responsible should be 
more particularly defined by the Act. That 
some definite limit should be fixed to the time 
in which valid notice of claim for compensation 
under the Act can be giveo, and in which the 
action can be tried for recovery of the same; 
and that a limit should be fixed according to the 
amount which can be claimed under the Act, 
such amount being based upon the wages earned 
by the workman.” Copies of this resolution 
were ordered to be sent to the local members of 
Parliament and the President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. 


Addition to the British Museum—A 
Parliamentary paper, issued with reference to 
the British Museum, states that, in consequence 
of coming into possession of a considerable sum 
of money, accruing under the will of the late 
Mr. William White, barrister-at-law, of Bedford- 


: forall 

side of the Museum, and an extension 0: 
aeasiaee for the exhibition of Greek sculpture. 
k will at once be proceeded with. 





whose works in Venice on the Grand Canal 

ph! a island of Murano form 
‘active & feature to : 

ancient port of the Adri x bat 
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For a proposed Bible Christian Chapel 
Eltham, Mr, W.T louie 


elusive of offices, for the Rev. F, B. Zincke, 
sesoene, enihipots Quantities supplied by Mr, J. E, 
chil 


Basfo: for Mr. G. Pearson, bleacher, 
ee Mr. Herbert Walker, C.E., architect :— 





TENDERS 


For the erection of warehouses, 


Messrs. Tubbs, Lewis, & Co, Milton-street, for 


Mr. Coutts Stone, archi- 


eerescecsevesessvenssces £16,577 0 0 


For the erection of Somerville Terrace, Palme 
‘ rston- 
iF for Mr, John L, Cocks, Mr, W, Crisp, 


3,965 0 0 
3,780 0 0 





For the erection of five houses at Catf i 
Lewisham, for Mr. Douglas Hamilton, Mr. JT, Bese 


2 

















a 5 
Nh ichicidintiietimnce..... = : 
Nicholls - 2,195 0 
i hintindiiscidbiesstemnensanaenn 2,190 0 
Bridell eR 2,150 0 
Orpin & Son 1,998 0 
Coles 1,994 0 
1,944 0 
: 1,875 0 





- Theobalds, architect :— 


ec5ocee Fs Sonceooece 
2 








For various works to be executed at Savile-row, Regent. 


street, W. for Messrs. Rushworth, Abbott, & Stevens, 
Messrs. Eales & Son, architects :— 





NN Ee £1,500 0 @ 

IW Sidilcillssbitntuavacccovesatndnenencmsteant 1,483 0 6 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 1,485 0 0 
_. ene 1,460 0 0 
Mark 1,460 0 0 
IND iintitnttinsheaimssxdepunneuatisintdaasiadn 1,378 0 0 

anNiied iiilenneneuticbitieinstigituhibatinainkaeian 322 0 0 





For villa, Grove-road, Woodford Hall, for Mr, J, H, 
Good, Brothers (accepted) .......« svereee £600 0 0 





For rebuilding Wherstead Vicarage, near Ipswich, ex- 
Mr, F.C. 


2. Howkine (accepted) 





For the erection of soap, store, stock-room, &c., at Old 
Quantities 


Bains & Turton £530 0 0 








For Local Board offices, residence, stable, harness 


room, tool-house, disinfecting-shed, boundary-walls, &c., 
at Walton-le-Dale. . 
architects, Quantities by architects :— 


Messrs. Myres, Veevers, & Myres, 









Riley, Fleetwood ........,..ccorcsessseesees £2,022 911 
Christian, Preston ........csssverseseeeeee 1,980 0 0 
Victoria Saw Mii, Chorley 1,880 138 2 
Raves, Blackpool ...... 1,860 10 8 
Dalton, Preston ...... 1,830 8 8 
Hothersall, Preston 1,816 0 0 
Jones, Fleet wood.......cccccceseereeseses 1,806 12 6 
Heathcote, Preston...,......ccsereeeereee 1,801 0 8 
Brownley, Chorley ..........-sseessseeeres 1,797 11 0 
Cottam, Ashton......... a aes as : . 
Preston (accepted)...........0+0 > 
ynue Steam Saw Mills, Fleetwood 1,71410 6 
Croft, Preston ....cccccscccerscreceroeeceeee _ ; . 
Ling, Preston .......s.0cccsseceesseeee A, 
y oe » JUN., Preston ....ccceeeseeee 1,602 0 0 





ilding a block of model dwellings, corner of 
Waths aest a Dickenson-street, Kentish Town, 
R, Plambe, architect :— 
GoodMan.........ssereerersoneeereessecenes 
Farris & Sons.....cccsesssseeesseerersenveeees 


Mr, 


eooooooo 
eoceoooeo 








For the Rectory House, Great Stambridge. Essex, Mr, 


ho died in the year 1823, the trustees GE. Pritchett, architect — 
have bad in their power to consider plans for | "* “Little. ...sumssemsenesenreneenesene MARSA 0 
adding to the Maseum building. These will oma 0 0 
include a substantial addition to the south- Shepherd 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the Roman Arms, 














for Mrs. M, Cotes:— 

Two buildings forthe reception of the acalptare| Romane, 2%. oe eo 
Two buildings oy ae 
hitherto placed in sheds under the Museum Coles (accepted) ....-s.ssee0 mapenenenn SS 8 6 

portico have been already erected. we seonane nk 

“Architects and District Boived from | 3cchen Mice Buiter forthe imeolders Mant 
Haymarket Stores.”—We have received from Juntion. a. ye 
Mr. Thomas Verity & letter in reply to Mr.| 4. Nowell & Robson, Kensington ssn OOS 00 
Iker’ last; but it reached us too late for Brooker, Beckenham .....e.» me 8 § 
Walker's This is the less to be regretted a8) Meare verccccccrccnernenernennrne BORD OG 
insertion. This is the that Marshall, Brighton .......-s-sseses ie 0 8 
the correspondence has become so personal Taylor, Upper Holloway S789 0 0 
it may as well end in our pages. Thompson & Covington, - + 4365 9 0 
+ Iron Wall Ties.—Chambers, Monnery, Haris, Camberwell rg es 
roe istered Wall Tie, for use in Ward, Fulham wie tise 0 0 
& Co.’s new Regis . Its Wandswort! 4,000 0 0 
hollow walls, is well ant iaine ata Tasker, treatm anveneeveernrne BOO 0 0 

rf * verti ’ rd, Brixton .......-+ sonanensaneneee® 3,967 

vata i pot Sah wee fall into the hollow Toate & Son, Blackfriars (accepted) 3300 0 O! 


to slip off the tie. 
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For Littlemoor Schools, 


D. A. Herschel]. Messrs, W 
architects :— 
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—— en so | een teat, a aa 
Bath Stone of 


For the erection of @ new 


women, Se 
for Messrs. Stewart & Co. 
street, Limehouse, Quantities by Mr. J. F. Wealey : acai 





© vin 
Taylor & Parfitt ....cccsccecnseeneanees 3, 
Mi 


Jachlan 














eocoocooo 
eooeoeooo :. 





For the erection of six 


Watson. Quantities supp 
hitect :— c 
Jew & Hickling eeeeetececenceecereetreceovees 


Wood, Bros 
Scot! 


2 ge aro for Mr. P. 








Hutchinson 
es & havesia. acto 
Hind... 





eocececoooooco 





For pulling down and rebuilding oe Poreu ue 
house, Castle. 


street, ie 
Brewery oe kine — ‘Mr. F 


Wontner, Smith, & Son 


Ashby, Bros........... 
McLachlan & Sons . 
COCKE ...c00000- s000s6 





eoescoooce|ece 
eocooooocece 





For repairs and painting at villa residences, Hampstead 
Heath. Mr. Frederick H. naneneniesis architect :— 
Steed, 


Brethery 


For repairs to poreh of Cripplegate Church, City. Mr. 
E, W ee architect :— 
BRD ccs vserenesncocenoncannsnyeosesiatespnntniinn 





For the erection of eight cottages and one shop at 
Foot’s Cray, for Mr. Thos, May. Mr. Higgs, we 
Wood £2,169 





ecocooucooco 


Glossop. 
Bonella, architects. Quantities es Mr. L. Campbell ; _— 
Holmes & Webster. : 
Burton & Sons 
Napier 
Neill & Sone 
McFarlane 


Hebb er eeeeerenseeenenesseeres 


Pete neeeR PORE es eetedereteerecseeeens 


FOE Re eee en beers eeseeeenetttees 


Hen PON eee OE ERE OOH RETO EC et eenene 


FOE O eed ee be eeeeteneeneree 


eooocoo 
ecooeoee:: 





For works at Sesaiihiniiinis Park Chapel, for the Rev. 
. G, Habershon & Fawckner, 


Jones, Gloucester 


Hagon, Loughborough Junetion 


Priestly, Doris-street, Kennington ... 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern-etreet... 


Allen, Kilburn 


Hooper, Herne Hill 
Garrad, Spitalfields 


Cooper, Loughborough-roed ....... 
Crisp & Tamplin, Commercial-road . 
NE; SNORONI 0 cccrccrtstamsavasoanten te 


A On eee ORPEOR een eereeeeeeeeeee 


Pack, Brothers, Brixton-road ..........0. 
i et EE DLL TLE 


the erection of « pair of semi-detached villa resi 
anne Wanstead, for Mr, for Mr. J, Maughiing. Me, W. Beck- 
therington, architect 


ham Wi 
































Body ..... 21,455 0 0 
Russell 1,48 0 0 
Hosking ..... 1,375 0 0 
Mundy o» 1,310 0 0 
Cai on 1,206 0 0 
Willmott (accepted) ........0reseeecnsses 1,160 0 0 
For the erection of a mission cliurch, Four Lanes, 
near Redruth, Cornwall, Mr. T, Goodchild, 
Quantities supplied by Me. H. P, Foster :— 
Nicholls & Sons, rd £1,484 0 0 
Eva, Hilston..,,..........000» dehesadecebeeves 1,45 9 0 
Julian & Sons, Truro ..........00sesscee0e 1,120 6 0 
Jenkins, Leeds Town .............cseve-0 1,000 0 0 
For erecting a new church st Brynamman, Carmarthen- 
shire. Mr. E. H. agen Se ee a 
Rees, Yatalyfera £1,605 0 0 
Jenkins, Cwm, . 1,620 0 0 
Watkins & Jen 1,600 0 0 
Jenkins, Liandebie ecbecswovesnesuesebenens 1,200 0 0 
Tracey, B Cwmamman .........++ 1,219 0 @ 
Balcombe & = tee, Pembroke Dock 
CamedpOe) i sccnntescusrissisvesccssnsces 1,198 0 @ 





down and rebuilding Nos. 310 to $14, 
Claphae: ae for Mrs. Pearce. Mr. R, King, architect, 
| not yeni _ “£4012 0 








For sontions Faw additions to the Roman Arms, 
Roman-road, Old Ford :— 


Whive& Bon Th hoahanaucabescaaiaenaton £487 : 0 
Coles (secepted) . eae 374 6 0 
vocsespsnibcdtiphintreabattiesteabeale socresee 896 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brrata —Stoughton Grange.—Bee p. 664 ante, line 7.—Vor “ Hon, 
Harry,” read Hon. Howry, ard Gfth oom of late Lord Lilford should 
be fifth son of second Lord Lilford, who gave the name and arms 
of Keck to his own son.——In the first part of “ Lions and Bagless,” 
p. 654, for ‘ foreheads” read forchands. 

W. H.C. {should send list of 4 acd ta).— FG. 8. 





(was the motion carried or lest? )—M. G.—J. C.—A. & G.—F. ©. P.— 
C. Broa. —E. D. G —EL. F. O.—D. W.—C. C, H.-C. A A—E. A, P.— 
M.G.—T. B—W. 8.—R. W. J.—S. J. N—P. Bros. —T. B &—G D.— 
J. F.aA-—G. BE. P.-J. .—J. W.-C. Bros.—G. T. D—W. BR P.— 
R.C—R. T—F. D.—W.8. & Son. —G. M.—T. V.—J. B--A. W.— 
M. P.-C. M—C. L-C, 8—G. M'D.-G. H.—A. T.—J. W.—T. @. 
P.—8. & Son. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, Se. must be 
by the name and eddres of the sender, act he oy 
publication. 
We are te decline out books aad 
compelled pointing giving 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
pablic meetings, reste, of course, with the sathora 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICRSHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL aDVERTISEMENTS. 











Giz lines (about CP GREE. vosesecccccces «. 0. 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ..........++45 
Terms for series of Advertisements, alse for Special Ad 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Cont by Auction. 








ec. may be obtained on application to the Pablisbez, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 

YOUR Lines (about FHIRTY ey ae eee voces OL 

Bach additional tine iatent ten worda) ....cccecceeee Oh 64 

QEPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed Box ——, Office of * The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but meet im all enses be calied for, and the 
Office Receipt produced 
THE CHAKGE POR A BOX I8 AS UNDER — 

Por “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 4. per Week. 
Bor ail other Advertisements ..........-:s0.sse00 64. per Weak. 
PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Sn ee ered Letter ot by Money Order, pare 
ecomi Caab Registered or Money Order, payable 
et the Pest-otfice, King-street, Covent-garden, W.0. te 
DOUGLAS ee a or 
Addressed to 46, Catherine-strest, W.0. 
Advertisements for the er ra must reach tha office 
a aha em THURSDAY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THB BUILDER * ts direct trom the Office to rexidents ts 


List of Prices at Siena 
also cost of aay tackal the Kinga 





architect. | Doulting Freestone and Ham Hil a, 


of best quality. a Stous 


Prices, delivered at any part of the 
Kingdom, no manee ee oo 


——— at ea Somerset [ Avry 





Bath Stone. 
Facilities for Selection and Quality unequalled, 


having upwards of 
350,000 FEET CUBE 
in stock, of all known descriptions, 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[ Anvr.] 





kh. stopans & 00 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Aorz.] 





te.—-The and Metallic Lars 


Asphal 
halte Com H. Glenn), Office, 
Potliey, On ThS kest Port - oa Mpsonbey = 


for dam: rail warehouse 
cuahe puanldh, somtikate’t om 


les, cow-sheds and milk. 


granaries, tnr.tooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 





Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — Th: 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Baildings, Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
aml , Clynderwen, B.8.0., South Wales.— 
Apvr 





J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNBY-PIECES, URINALS, éc. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
ests to any Station im the Kingdom 


turers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Aprr.] 





Immense quantities of good gage 
and Honduras Mahogany, Riga 
American Wainscot, Quebec and noe 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip. 
tions of Fancy and other Woods specially adapted 
“er. |for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON SALE, 
Wholesale and Retail, at 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 


Whitfield.street, W., and Great Peter-street, 


8.W.—{Apvr. ] 














eoooooecooso 
ecooooocoeceosc 


any part of the United dom at the rate of lie. per eanum. 
prepaid. Remittances as above. 


J. L. BACON & C0. 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitsls 


Manutfactories, Greenhouses, £0. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, ¥.W 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post tea 


for Twelve Stamps. 


——— 








Roofing Felts. 





F. Braby & Co. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks 


Corrugated Iron. 





MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


—F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


F. Braby & Co. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOCK. ZINO WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDO®. 


Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 








